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U.S. go home 


JOHN GRAVES 


Once not very long ago, in a town on the Spanish Costa Brava 
with white sands and blue sky and thick yellow sunlight and 
little lateen fishermen’s sails far out at sea, a fit retreat for peace 
if there were any fitness left in the world, a huge Montanan 
paused briefly. He had biceps as big and tough as Spanish ser- 
rano hams, a size seven-and-three-quarters cranium that housed 
no extra brain-tissue, and—like many big men—a calmly benevo- 
lent view of most of his fellow creatures. He was a nice guy, a 
man of good will. For a long time he had helped build airfields 
in French Morocco and he was currently busy dispersing his sav- 
ings over as large and pleasant an area as possible. One night 
when he and I were talking, a vinous discussion shaped up down 
the bar a way. It involved two Birmingham Englishmen, a group 
of French, a Polish refugee, and a Dutchman, who was rumored 
to be an escaped Nazi. They grew loud, but we paid no notice 
until the Dutchman separated himself from the others and ap- 
proached us. 

To the Montanan he said, ‘““You are American.” 

The big man agreed that this was true. 

“Ah,” the Dutchman said obscurely, and whacked him in the 
eye. 

This mysterious act proved unwise; the Montanan blinked 
twice and in less time than it takes to read about it the Dutchman 
lay cool upon the intricate tilework of the floor. A jam developed 
at the door as the peaceably inclined made their exits; in what is 
usually called the ensuing confusion my friend was attacked suc- 
cessively by the Pole and by another individual of indeterminate 
but definitely European extraction. Dispatching these, he glanced 
hopefully toward the Englishman and the Frenchmen who— 
though they had sided against the Dutchman in the original argu- 
ment, whatever it had been—were presently eyeing us and grum- 
bling, respectively, about “Fair play, humph, ruddy great brute!” 
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and les sales yanquis. Under the gaze of the Montanan the 
Frenchmen retreated a meter or so and continued their com- 
plaints. The Dutchman’s Spanish girl friend was toasting us, too. 
The Montanan turned to me, the eager battle-light in his face 


fading into perplexity. 

“Why?” he said. “What the hell did I do? What’s it all about?” 

The answers are not simple or clear. Essentially, what he had 
done was to be an American in the middle of a bunch of excited 
Europeans, a position which, though it doesn’t often expose one 
to physical assault, is never very cozy these days. Why this should 
be is something that from time to time a good many others of us 
would like to know. 

An American nosing around most parts of Western Europe 
doesn’t have to be paranoiac or even particularly bright to dis- 
cern among the people who live there—in, say, the cool insolence 
of a Florentine hotel clerk, or the ripe language of a navvy in a 
London pub, or the outsized repair bill from a garage in Avignon, 
or a huge out-of-date RIDGWAY GO HOME scrawled on the 
broken sea-wall that separates the harbor at St. Jean de Luz from 
the blue Atlantic—a residual hostility that wounds, revolts, sad- 
dens, angers, or amuses him according to his mood. It is not uni- 
versal and it is not found in equal degree everywhere, but few 
people come back from the Old World now without some con- 
sciousness of it, some awareness that among the cousins across 
the water our nationality does not automatically guarantee our 
social success. Some find reserves of philosophy and practical ways 
of dealing with such hostility while there; others don’t, but 
either way it leaves a darkish taste, and many a friendly American 
returning home with the memory of it ends up feeling, quite 
honestly, the hell with them—an attitude which doesn’t do much 
toward eliminating that problem or any other. 

This anti-Americanism is spread around the various countries 
in differing thicknesses. It’s probably easiest to cope with in the 
British Isles, for obvious reasons. Even disapproving, most Eng- 
lishmen faintly suspect that the United States is still one of their 
colonies, and tend therefore to regard us as erring younger kin- 
folk rather than obnoxious outlanders, a viewpoint which has 
its advantages. So do British reserve and good manners even 
though they may sometimes be painful. Some Americans I knew 
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happened on a Rugby match and after they'd been standing on 
the sidelines for some ten minutes, a voice hissed from behind 
them, “Do you mind?” The scorekeeper, whose view they had 
been blocking, had waited until he became white-hot before say- 
ing a word. But fortunately we speak the same tongue, or at any 
rate approximately the same. If we get a bad time in the English 
newspapers, if Britons tend to sum up our internal politics in 
the person of Senator McCarthy and our external ones in those 
gentlemen who would like to start hurling thermo-nuclear war- 
heads every time Molotov sneers, and bewail the cultural level of 
our airmen stationed among them, and form their picture of 
day-to-day American life from Grade-B detective thrillers—at 
least it is linguistically possible for a reasonable American to 
thrash these matters out with a reasonable Englishman over a 
couple of tepid ‘arf-and-‘arfs. 

On the Continent it’s different. As linguists we are generally 
terrible, and in most countries our communion with foreigners 
is limited to those who speak English—to hotel and tourist-agency 
employees and to a breed of people who are America-struck and 
easily met. The bulk of the natives—including many who know 
English well—remain apart, and around snack bars and U. S. 
Embassies Americans meet types who like be-bop, give Lenox- 
Avenue instructions to their tailors, and drink hogsheads of 
Coca-Cola yearly, and whose ultimate dream is to tool a Cadillac 
down ‘‘Feefth Avenue” with Marilyn Monroe beside them and 
perhaps a deep-freeze and a dishwasher in the luggage compart- 
ment. Or they may know more about Whitman and Faulkner 
than you do, and next to nothing about their own culture. Some 
of them are fine people, more aren’t, but the fact is that they 
aren’t the kind of Europeans that most of us left home to meet. 
And among the others, many of whom you would like to meet, 
there are weird attitudes toward us ranging from mild stiffness 
to pure phobia. 

“Every man,” someone wrote truly once, “has two countries— 
his own and France.” And France, everybody’s second homeland, 
is the worst of all these days about Americans, so extreme as to 
be in a sense typical. Maybe it seems worse there because in so 
many ways France is the best of all—the greenest, gentlest, easiest 
for living, chicgest, richest in wine and good food, freest for 
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thought and painting and writing and talking without end in 
cafés. .. . The days when all good Americans wanted to go to 
Paris when they died aren’t too far behind us, and maybe it’s that 
feeling—the Luxembourg Gardens in May and the fact that 
crazy kids can grow beards and yell serious nonsense at each other 
in the Boul’ Miche, the being able to eat and drink gloriously for 
a solid three hours in a restaurant that you can't afford but you're 
a damned fool if you don’t, Frenchwomen’s legs above high 
heels, and the Comédie and the Folies and the Champs Elysées 
and Pigalle too if you like—maybe it’s all that that makes it sting 
so when Frenchmen don’t like us. Because when most of us say 
Europe in a certain tone, we're thinking of France. Of Provence, 
cooking dry in the sun with the cicadas loud under the olives, 
of bicycling down the Loire one year in June, of cheese and fruit, 
and the cool gray freshness of Brittany, and castles in the Au- 
vergne valleys rising ghostly out of the mists and smoke of autumn, 
and so much more. So much. Being made to feel unwanted 
amid all that can sting like a whip across your face. 

Frenchmen are many things, more so than most races—and 
despite this—they sum up perhaps most of the qualities that we 
think of as European. They are fifty million or so fierce individu- 
alists who have lost, essentially, in every war in which they’ve 
engaged for well over a century and the state of whose politics 
resembles a large pot of tripes ad la mode de Caen, with a caldron 
of téte de veau vinaigrette stirred in to make the mess more com- 
plete. They enjoy analyzing those politics, and literature, and 
esthetics, and philosophies that relieve them of responsibility, 
and anything else that turns up to be analyzed, all with an entire 
irrationality that they call la logique. They adore wine, every- 
thing edible and a few things that most people think aren't, 
Bikinis and even less, le camping, scaring hell out of each other 
in tiny automobiles, l’amour and a few other assorted indoor 
sports—in short, physical living carried to the point of ritual. 
They consider that they know more about physical living than 
almost anybody, and they’re likely right. Most urban Frenchmen, 
call themselves what they may, are deep-dyed anarchists in the 
old merry Mediterranean pattern, and under it all, on the farms 
and among the petite bourgeoisie of the villages and cities, there 
is a steadiness of life, a continuity unlike anything an American 
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has ever seen, which forms the only possible foundation for such 
continuing anarchy. Into this whole pretty hodgepodge, some- 
time in the last six or seven years, there has been dumped a large 
dose of unfriendliness toward les américains. Until 1948 or so 
the normally high-arched French eyebrow reserved, it’s true, al- 
ways a slightly more elevated angle for Yankees, but with affec- 
tion. Searching hard, you can still find affection, but you'll find 
more of the other. An agreeable young Englishman I met on a 
plane told me that he had had to give up taking an American 
friend around with him in Paris, where he was studying. He 
liked the American fine but was losing all his French friends by 
insulting them back when they were rude to the American. 

If France is the griddle’s hot spot, Scandinavia constitutes the 
relatively cool rim. Our troops have never been stationed there, 
and its countries are prosperous and modern, largely untouched 
by war, hearty and mostly free, like us, from the perfumed, fasci- 
nating past and its attendant neuroses. They partake of anti-Amer- 
icanism only insofar as it has become a fashion, a fad, which it 
has. Austria and Holland are similarly un-tense on the subject, 
and the Swiss, if they sometimes seem to have their red-handled 
stainless Boy Scout knives out especially for us, are practically 
always—being above all else businessfolk—worried less about 
our personalities than about the dollars in our wallets. 

Belgians seem to take their cue in this as in other things from 
the neighboring French. So do Italians, though they bring to the 
task of antipathy a sort of opera-stage enthusiasm that makes them 
the troubadours of the movement—their numerous flamboyant 
U. S. GO HOME signs are painted full of curlicues. In defeated 
Germany you expect anti-Americanism and you get it, signs and 
sullenness and all, but tempered by prosperity and an awareness 
that if we and our troops weren't there, the gregarious types to 
the east would be, and not bearing knackwurst. 

Spain, savants have said, has never been a part of Europe. Its 
reactions are different. Spaniards, insofar as you can generalize 
about them, which you can’t, tend to like practically all people 
one by one, and inconsistently despise all nationalities, as such, 
other than their own. They haven't really gotten around yet to 
distinguishing Americans from the other varieties of extranjeros, 
but the same factors that seem to have moulded opinions of us 
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elsewhere—the arrival of troops and military aid, the waves of 
tourists, the binding up of their political destiny with our own— 
are at work there. A peasant deep in the Gredos mountains told 
me last summer that France had sold the country to the United 
States, and the last time I was in Malaga there was a doozy of a 
brawl between sailors of our visiting fleet and a few local swains 
who objected because the sailors were inflating the prices in the 
local girl-market. Things are shaping up. 

It’s not funny either. You wander around with your benevo- 
lence hanging out like a shirt-tail, and so many people take swipes 
at it that it grows tattered and then disappears and you begin to 
feel persecuted. It begins to seem that you can’t even, for ex- 
ample, open a conversation with a pleasant-looking foreigner in 
a resort hotel without his eyes taking on a familiar glaze and his 
mouth starting to play an old broken-record theme song about 
Yankees. The castles and mists of Auvergne dim in your memory 
and you take to using a vivid adjective or so before the word 
‘“French’’—or whatever other nationality it is that got in the last 
lick at you—and you go home predisposed to vote for Senator 
Quonk, who considers hybrid maize in Iowa a great deal more 
important than whether Europe sinks or swims a fast crawl 





stroke. It’s all a very great shame. 


“Whye” the Montanan said. ‘““What’s it all about?” 

A gentleman from Dubuque told me it was Communists. He 
was in Venice and had had a bellyful, he said, of being over- 
charged and snubbed and insulted and expected to grin about it. 
For him Europe—except for the English, though he said they’d 
always been hard to get along with, anyhow—was one great red 
blotch on the world’s map and he for one, now that he’d seen 
it... . When someone pointed out that the Continent had per- 
haps an overload of dukes and counts and princes and prosperous 
capitalists who could by no stretch of a red herring be classed as 
politically roseate, he said he supposed there were a few who were 
not. He personally hadn’t met any. You could see Marxism, if 
you had the gift, in their faces. 

It would make things easier to grasp if he were right, but he 
isn’t. The Party clearly thrives on anti-Yankeeism, and needles 
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it along. Its enthusiasts paint probably all the GO HOME signs, 
and soap occasional scrawls on your windshield, and stage demon- 
strations, and louse up your baggage (that must be Communists) 
on Italian trains, but if it were only they, the general climate of 
human relations for Americans in the western part of the Old 
World would be much the same as that which a Kentuckian 
finds when navigating his Studebaker through Pennsylvania. The 
trouble we get in Europe comes not from the Left alone, but 
from Right and Center and all other compass-points in between. 

It’s sometimes said that the American tourist is himself to 
blame for much of the dislike he meets. He probably is. Any 
man off home base becomes defensive, and American defensive- 
ness has ever been a bit aggressive and assertive, a bit emphatic 
of our virtues. We are new where they are old. We have won 
our wars and invented most of the things worth inventing and 
we've got money and confidence and plumbing that works and 
sometimes, certainly, not sufficient patience with articles and 
ideas that are antique and quiet and graceful and would not make 
much sense if placed in the patio of the new Lever Brothers 
Building or mulled over at the board-meeting upstairs. We are 
therefore timid and arrogant by turns with foreigners and often 
naive about their civilizations, and we very seldom speak their 
languages. Our pleasures tend to be basic and lubricated—es- 
pecially, for some reason, abroad—by alcohol, and we make, some 
of us, a lot of not-too-intelligent racket with our mouths. Euro- 
peans are oversensitive to jingoism. They've been walking close 
to one another’s toes for a millenium or so now and their corns 
hurt, and people who have sung their own praises with many 
decibels—the Nazis, and Napoleon, and the troopers of Attila 
the Hun—have wrought dire damage among them from time to 
time. 

But even so, it’s easier—our own expatriate writers have done 
it for years—to snicker about the man in Pam-Pam near the 
American Express office in Paris who’s making a stink because 
what he ordered was a hamburger, and look what they brought, 
and for God’s sake in Chillicothe . . . than to notice a quiet couple 
who return four times in a week to the delicate lofty Sainte- 
Chapelle because they want to memorize its beauty. And it’s 
more fun, if you’re so inclined, to catalog wittily the foibles of 
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American tourists and to fail to note the limpid fact that they are 
in general the foibles of all tourists, American or Zulu or New 
South Welsh. A tourist is a tourist, a man out of his own com- 
forting framework, herded by guides and interpreters, harried 
by touts, and yearning either to go home or to rise from this lowly 
condition to the elegance of being—even as you and I and Scott 
Fitzgerald—a “‘traveler.’”’ If in his reaction to these apprentice- 
ship indignities the American is a trifle bibulous, so are Scan- 
dinavians and Dutch and Germans and Irish. If he makes patri- 
otic noises and laments the want of heated water, regard, s’il 
vous plait, the Frenchman who when outside of France is un- 
doubtedly the world’s most querulous, petty, unadaptable, and 
arrogant tourist. Nor are the English much better, except for the 
small segment of them who’ve really been around. In the long 
run the major difference between American tourists and others 
is that Americans usually have more cash to toss around—which 
in itself, of course, is the subject for much acrimonious, if unfair, 
Continental commentary. 

Perhaps more legitimately, however, that same economic dis- 
parity colors—and vividly—the attitude of many Europeans 
toward Americans resident among them, a different breed from 
the tourists. Our government and our private corporations have 
huge staffs in Europe these days, on American salaries, and since 
in no European country are people paid as we are, resentment is 
inescapable. Cash and females are the perdurable sources of 
jealousy. In these degenerate days of monogamy, Americans— 
sailors and all—haven’t made much of a dent in the latter com- 
modity, but they have money. Wherever you find sizable colonies 
of them, they tend to constitute fenced-off aristocracies, attended 
by servants and furnished with what to Europeans are luxuries 
from PX’s and commissaries. People being people, nobody can 
blame a young couple, four years out of college, for enjoying the 
oak-shaded house they rent overlooking the Loire and flipping 
through the gray beautiful towns of Touraine in a yellow convert- 
ible. But, people again being people, it’s even harder to censure 
the feelings in the breast of the elderly doctor or judge in a black 
suit shiny at the elbows who turns his bicycle aside at the sound 
of their horn and stops to watch them pass. In European eyes, 
faults in the Americans who live among them get magnified, a 
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tendency not much deterred by the fact that so many Americans 
keep to themselves, speak nothing but English, and often before 
they come home—perhaps because they haven't felt welcome— 
become vociferously bitter about all foreigners. If many do pick 
up languages and act decently they again are likely to be quiet 
types, and it’s more fun to criticize the others. 

However, it is for our armed forces—the thousands of G. I.’s 
splashed liberally around the European scene—that most natives 
conserve their real Sunday resentment. This attitude is made up 
of national pride, cultural pressure-resistance, and the age-old an- 
any soldiery, even 





tagonism of the citizenry toward the soldiery 
their own, but more especially a foreign one. The American sol- 
dier has his good points—quite aside from the fact, proven the 
hard way, that he is an excellent soldier. Most of us on the light 
side of forty have been in his shoes at one time or another. He 
gets homesick, and goes sightseeing, and takes many pictures with 
his PX-purchased Leica, and he dandles little children on his 
knee. He is not a brute. But—and sentimental hogwash current 
since about 1941 has sometimes obscured this—he is nevertheless 
a soldier, with the usual soldierly appetites and moral insouciance 
that go with the uniform. He has been a cross to bear for many 
an uncomplaining American town with a large Army camp on its 
outskirts. Would the town be quite so tolerant if the camp held 
not Americans but foreign troops who did not speak English, en- 
joyed an ordinary amount of liberty in the usual hypersexual and 
alcoholic military manner, and whose corporals earned more 
money than the town’s leading businessmen? One may be per- 
mitted to doubt it. International tensions being what they are, 
there isn’t much any of us can do about that except bear it in 
mind, but it’s probably the heaviest weight against us in the bal- 
ance of the European mind. Intelligent Europeans, certainly, 
know that if our soldiers are sometimes obnoxious it’s not only 
because they're Americans but because they're soldiers, and are 
sadly aware of the world politics that have brought them there, 
but the man in the street, like Lear, reasons not the need. His 
jokes on the subject are a shade bitter. The Briton’s wartime 
complaint about it—‘‘overpaid, overfed, oversexed, and over 
here’’—is echoed in a Parisian riposte to Pershing’s noble disem- 
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barkation sentiments: “Mon dieu, M’sieu Lafayette,” says the 
boulevardier. ““They’re still here.” 


Unhappily, such criticisms run wild. From a number of honest 
complaints derive a good many more petty, selfish, pigheaded ones 
to be propagated vigorously by idle malice and the Communists. 
Old Europa these days is uneasy, sometimes hysterical. Having 
lost her ancient dominance, she’s being squeezed from both sides 
by two lusty opposed youthfulnesses, Russian and American, and 
in the resultant claustrophobia she doesn't always react ecstatically 
when told that American troops and “Coca-Cola imperialism” are 
the lesser of two evils, and that she has to follow along behind as 
an Indian, not a chief. She doesn’t want either evil, and she is 
doubtful about following brash youngsters; she would like, nos- 
talgically, to be the queen of the mountain again. 

Europeans are more human than almost anybody, and as such 
are prey to jealousy, to covetousness, to monumental pettiness. 
They can spot the mote in an American eye and disregard the full- 
grown oak rafter in their own. With their politics in a jumble 
that would be hilarious were it not so tragically important, they're 
capable of keening long and low about McCarthy and about minor 
laws passed in Washington. They can chortle over our five-per- 
centers and wink at the filthy graft which in some places on the 
Continent amounts almost to a system of government. ‘They can 
sneer at our aid plans and accept their benefits without flinching, 
at the same time managing to evade paying the slightest fraction 
of the taxes which their own governments impose but often don’t 
collect. At its bottom level, the European attitude toward us is a 
potage of complexes that could grace the pages of Krafft-Ebing. 
But the stupidest thing an American can do is to decide that it 
has no other level, that all Europeans are all wet about us. It’s 
stupid and it leads, like all stupidity, to smugness. God knows 
there’s already too much of that around, everywhere. 

Confronted with transatlantic hostility, most of us react first by 
losing our tempers. Usually, in Europe as at home, this gets you 
into trouble, but sometimes it works all right. In a little hotel in 
Madrid I met an Argentine gentleman eighty years old who knew 
an enormous lot about music and classical Spanish literature. His 
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political opinions were Naziphilic and best described as unfor- 
tunate, and since Argentines have got even more bugs about 
Americans than the French have, I gave up before starting with 
old Don Jacinto. He would sit down beside me—or anybody else 
—in the bar and start talking without preamble. I could ignore 
him by burying my nose in a book or by leaving—he seldom no- 
ticed, for by that time he would be so hopped up that his eyes 
did not focus well. But one day, when he caught me without a 
scrap of reading matter and in a deep leather chair that I didn’t 
want to abandon, I listened for some five minutes to choice bits 
about Yankee unspirituality, and how the Russians were making 
monkeys out of us, and how he had once been swindled at a hot- 
dog stand in San Antonio, Texas, and how the H-bomb tests were 
responsible for the bitter wind that was blowing, as always in 
January, off the Guadarrama range. Then uncharitably I blew 
my top. I said, “Look, Don Jacinto, I'll make an agreement with 
you.” 

He focused his eyes and raised his dead cigar to his mouth. | 
said, ‘‘I’ll make a non-aggression pact. If you'll quit yelling about 
America, I'm quite willing not to tell you how bull-headed, pro- 
vincial, and dull a good many Argentines are capable of being.” 

Don Jacinto bit off a chunk of his Havana and I think swal- 
lowed it. When he got back his voice he asked me what my name 
was. We got along fine afterward; he knew more about Calderén 
and Lope de Vega than almost anybody. He could quote them 
ringingly for fifteen minutes running, though it could be embar- 
rassing when he started it in a crowded café. 

But a bad temper doesn’t often get you very far. A thick skin 
is better though it’s a born quality, and lacking it you can always 
in a pinch adopt the fixed tourist grin, which consists of an in- 
gratiating baring of the incisors whenever a stranger heaves into 
view, and pretense of abysmal ignorance before all difficulty. If 
it makes you look silly as hell and does not shield you from the 
slings and arrows of outrageous Europeans, it at least relieves you 
of the need for doing anything about them. You buy with it 
something of the same sort of immunity that idiots are said to have 
had among our Indians. 

Or with a bit of linguistic talent and a chameleon twist to your 
nature you can sometimes turn your coat, renegade, deny your 
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own Americanness either by blending into the local fauna or— 
more easily—by insisting that you, to, dislike loud sport shirts. 
Students and Bohemians often use this out, more or less inno- 
cently; they run young, with a facility for adaptation, and in a 
place like Paris all they need is a bit more hair, facial or otherwise, 
and slightly shabbier clothing in order to melt into their environs 
and spend the summer evenings in cafés sneering at the camera- 
decked tourists who pass. Nor is distinguished precedent lacking; 
Whistler and that crowd did it in their day, and James, and later 
T. S. Eliot. In London about a year ago a young American poet 
was earning himself gallons of afternoon tea and great piles of 
crumpets by cultivating an Oxtord accent and publicly uprooting 
his hair on the subject of his parvenu compatriots around Gros- 
venor Square. [his manner of circumventing the problem, how- 
ever, calls for a lot of time, and there are those of us who do not 
like its smell. 

If, improbably, you do run into stiffness in Spain, all you've got 
to do is to agree wholeheartedly whenever a Spaniard, as one or 
two will every day, tells you how superlative are all things Span- 
ish—a minor hypocrisy, for it’s a nice country. The same tactics 
carried to the point of absurdity will occasionally make Italians 
pause in their insults, and in France or Switzerland you can some- 
times buy your way. The mounting crescendo of Merci’s from 
a shopkeeper or a waiter as your purchases pile up tells you that 
you're winning a friend; the next time you show up, American 
or bearded Sikh, he'll meet you with out-stretched hand and in- 
quiries about your family. As long, that is, as you don’t want any 
of your money back. The Swiss in particular have real emotion 
about cash, but there’s no place on earth where a certain number 
of locals will not, for a few well-aimed dollars, furnish you with 
smiles. 

It seems slightly thick, though, to be always losing your temper, 
your self-respect, or your old hard-earned for the sake of a brief 
grudging truce with the aliens. A good many people manage thus 
to eke out a trip or even a long stay, but in human terms (and 
despite the Louvre and the Bodleian and the Renaissance glories 
of Italy, human terms are what count most for the majority of us) 
they'd probably have been better off making a second jaunt to 
Yellowstone and the Canadian Northwest. What is hopeful is that 
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a good many others somehow make some worthwhile friends 
among Europeans, and return home with a bit more comprehen- 
sion of the world and of the race and perhaps even of America. 
They do it mostly by guess and by God, by being reasonably them- 
selves and by refusing to engage in the absurd little war that re- 
lations with foreigners can sometimes be. 

The Continental’s most vulnerable point is that same, perhaps 
excessive, individualism that erodes French society, and makes 
the Spaniard proud, and makes the Italian Italian. Individualism 
implies a belief not only in one’s own sacred distinctness but also 
in the distinctness of others, and no true apostle of the faith is 
capable, at bottom, of condemning a whole nationality. Ap- 
proached right, most foreigners are willing to recognize that 
Americans are human. They're usually glad to grasp any friendly 
hand once they're convinced that the man attached to it doesn't 
plan to laugh at them, violate their daughters, or force bourbon- 
and-coke down their throats. 

An American does himself no social damage abroad by trying 
at least to have a guidebook smattering of languages. Most for- 
cigners know a little English, and you can get across any number 
of friendly sentiments of one kind or another with half of one 
language and three-eighths of another, and good will. Nor is it un- 
diplomatic to know what you think about your own country, and 
to be able to meet intelligent criticism intelligently, and to have 
some notion beforehand that that older world has traditions that 
are worth something and a history which is meaningful, at least 
to its inhabitants. Not to believe, for example, as vaguely did 
one American I saw in Seville, that the Spanish Civil War was 
fought around 1900, its central figure being one Pancho Villa, 
who looked like Wallace Beery. This same character felt de- 
frauded when the guitarist in a café, a gypsy whose family for 
three hundred years had played the complicated seguidillas and 
alegrias, did not know “Alla en el Rancho Grande.” He was only 
about a hemisphere out of whack, and since nobody set him 
straight I guess he still may be. 

Foreigners snared outside of their own particular countries are 
easier to know, too—Frenchmen, say, in Spain, Englishmen in 
Italy, Germans in Italy... . Their prejudices are shaky and they 
aren't bolstered by the props of local convention. You can go a 
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long way with them, even on their home ground, by being de- 
cently reasonable, and listening more than you talk, and talking 
when you have something to say—that is to say, acting as you 
act when you want to get along with other Americans. 

Europe is old and life there precarious, and the future cloudy, 
and the surviving past sits on people’s shoulders like a black cat. 
In three out of four Europeans that you meet, especially young 
ones, you'll eventually find a subsurface restlessness worthy of 
any of our pioneer grandfathers. For them America is still—Mus- 
covite catch-phrases and everything else notwithstanding—a land 
of fresh promise toward which from their own frequently infirm 
societies they look yearningly. Some of the best of them criticize 
us for this very reason—they count on us so strongly that they 





can’t bear to see our defects. They long to hear good things and 
to hope. 

One summer day I got stuck for a couple of hours in a little 
French town toward the Catalan end of the Pyrenees. I'd stopped 
to look at something in the town—what it was I no longer know— 
and afterward had to wait around the tiny, sleepy station until 
another train happened along. There were myself, a few flies, a 
chicken thoughtfully eating dead beetles, and a baggagemaster 
with a wide black mustache who said that my French was passable, 
for an American. “But it’s still miserable French,” he said. 

I agreed, and added that his own was a little weird. It was shot 
full of Catalan and hard to understand. 

He said, “Yes. Do you know, there are a number of people in 
this town who like Americans?” 

“That’s nice.” 

He went on equably, ‘I’m not one of them. I am more than a 
little instructed, mot. I know the truth about you people.” 

On inquiry his knowledge of Americans turned out to be the 
truth according to St. Karl, mixed up with wage-slavery and For- 
mosa and Henry Ford and, inevitably, poor old J. P. Morgan. 
Halfway through it I got a little tickled and started teasing the 
baggagemaster; he grew warm and began shouting. Two drowsy 
porters shuffled in to investigate the commotion; one was a Span- 
ish Republican escapee, and we all smoked my American ciga- 
rettes and their black ones and talked for nearly an hour before 
my train came. At the time I was teaching in a college at home; 
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they wanted to know what my salary was and did not believe me 
when I told them, though it was a very measly one. We detoured 
onto trout-fishing for a time, and then the baggagemaster asked 
what a baggagemaster earned in the States. The porters said, 
what about porters? As nearly as I could figure, I told them, and 
they had an extensive chuckle over such an obvious capitalist lie. 
Was it true, they inquired, nudging me on to new heights of men- 
dacity, that American workers had automobiles? My affirmative 
had them holding their sides. We grew quite friendly in a quar- 
relsome sort of way, and when the train showed up the baggage- 
master walked me to it. I was going third-class and the car was 
one of those old ones whose lines and construction resemble a 
stage-coach, with wooden seats and outside doors for each com- 
partment. 

Ite said confidentially, “Listen. What does a baggagemaster 
really earn?” 

“T told you.” 

“IT don't believe that.” 

I said that was his tough luck. They were calling, “En voiture,” 
and I swung aboard. The baggagemaster remained where he was, 
thinking, till the train gave a first preliminary jerk. Then he 
looked up and said, ‘““What would make you want to lie?” 

“That's right,” I said. “What?” 

He was walking alongside the coach and the engine was pick- 
ing up speed. “Listen,” he called to me. “You come back here 
some time. You need education. I'll take you fishing in a lake I 
know. It has trout as big as your arm.” 

‘Thanks very much,” [ said. “How big?” 

“Pretty big,” he said, stopping and beginning to shout. “Big 
enough. Listen. Good-bye, American.” 

I never did get back. Likely I never will but it doesn’t make 
much difference. Because wherever one goes on this green and 
ancient globe there are decent people like that, plenty of them. 
‘There always have been and there always will be, and in the end 
the problem of what other nationalities think about us Americans 
probably needs molest an individual only as much as he lets it. 
If, for the period of a visit, one has to climb over it more or less 
awkwardly, there’s nothing new in that. It’s as old as man’s wan- 
dering. World tensions have always translated themselves down 
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to the personal level and made it hard—often impossible—to cir- 
culate among one’s fellow unfortunates. Traveling has always been 
a series of expedients, more often awkward than not. Go read 
the old tough horseback travelers like Richard Ford and George 
Borrow, or ponder the days of Marco Polo and the pilgrims and 
merchants when the heated iron and the rack were thought none 
too good for strangers. Looked at thus, things take on their real 
proportions, and you're tempted to feel, if anyhing, grateful for 
the fat garage bill in Avignon and for the sign on a fifteenth-cen- 
tury bridge that says uncharitably, U. 8S. GO HOME. 


EXODUS 
By CARL SELPH 


My exodus from the grass green days 
(when my ship sailed the puddles and never sank 
and the pines and the buttercups after rain 
were too technicolored to be real 
and my pony was a thundering steed 
that charged with the proudest and in my canyons 
led me to rustlers and came at my whistle 
and my bike was a roadster leaning at corners 
and humming around curves my private song 
and music came from my growing fingers 
and light from my lips and my eyes) 
Passed with no splitting of seas, few plagues, and no armies, 
When I wasn’t paying attention. 
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Two poems 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 


HOME PLACE 


That grit farm land grain by grain 
gushing horizonward fluttering dust, 
that plains farm with fence-row stare 
past the cyclone cellar—I lived there. 


My need was to find and to be found grim, 
without any green, any luck to be blamed; 
be on the earth-end farm, and bend; 

hear the wind, bend, hear the wind. 


Then from the drouth would steal some little prize— 
willows would creep up a draw and wave 

their gestures of endurance, and I would hear 

birds call, “Poor boy!” everywhere. 


LEVEL LIGHT 


Sometimes the light when evening fails 
stains all haystacked country and hills, 
runs the cornrows and clasps the barn 
with that kind of color escaped from corn 
that brings to autumn the winter word— 
a level shaft that tells the world: 

It is too late now for earlier ways; 

now there are only some other ways, 

and only one way to find them—fail. 
In one stride night then takes the hill. 
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The affairs of Sally Delrenny 


ROBERTA ENGLE PETERS 


Sally Delrenny was a beautiful woman. Fvery time she looked 
around at the vacuous, bright-painted faces of her colleagues in 
Coast Transit’s typing department, she knew this with satisfaction 
and without conceit. She knew also how much more attracted 
men are to mature, full-blown women than they are to mere girls. 
Which explained fully, to her mind at least, why none of the 
others had quite the same daily temptations to withstand as did 
Sally. 

Each morning, promptly at eight o’clock, she uncovered her 
typewriter. From then until four-thirty, she turned out long, 
beautiful pages of juxtaposed arithmetical columns with legend 
between. This work she did swiftly, efficiently, and for the benefit 
of the Engineering, the Accounting, and the Statistical Depart- 
ments. But not immediately. Not until after she had retired to 
the ladies lounge to comb her hair, rerouge her already well- 
rouged cheeks, and recite her previous evening’s adventures to 
such of her co-workers as were patient enough, or amused enough, 
or just plain well-bred enough to listen. 

Sally always had adventures. And while she arranged her hair 
by separating one lusterless black strand at a time and running 
her comb, with swift little bird-like movements, up from the 
taut-held tip-ends to the scalp, nothing could have kept her from 
reciting them. 

The adventures involved men. An endless assortment of them. 
Occasionally men who had once worked at Coast Transit and 
were long since gone, but usually strange ones. There were shy 
men who followed Sally for blocks, at discreet distances of course, 
but never quite became bold enough to approach her. “Eyes like 
a cocker spaniel,” Sally would tell the girls, smiling softly. ‘““You 
know, wistful and sad.” 

There were more aggressive men who accosted her with tales 
of having known her in Paris, Rome, The Hague. Sally, who had 
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visited all these places in the era she referred to as before her 
“reverses,” would shrug worldly-wise shoulders. ‘‘Imagine!”’ she'd 
say. “The nerve!’ But there was no real indignation in her voice. 

There were men who offered tribute by quietly paying dinner 
checks or sending a single rose, according to Sally’s morning re- 
citals, or bribing headwaiters for the next table. “Really,” she 
would ask the girls, airily confident, ‘““What can one do?” (She 
was occasionally seen dining meagerly and in solitary state in the 
very best places, attired in elaborate gowns fashioned by her own 
hand from the apparently endless supply of now faded silks and 
thick satin brocades she had brought from France in that more 
prosperous time.) 

The giggles and winks and sly imitations these stories produced 
in her ladies room audience, Sally could understand without ef- 
fort, envy being the sincerest compliment of all. The rarer ex- 
pressions of compassion she simply ignored. 

Her hair combed to a fluff, her lipstick applied then removed 
and lightly powdered over, her evening’s adventures related, Sally 
was ready for the affairs of the day. These also involved men. 
Men who ostensibly requested statistical typing. Men from the 
Accounting Department, the Engineering Department, and little 
Mr. Swealey, who was new in Statistics. 

Sally had them all catalogued. She knew exactly what to ex- 
pect. There was Ed Brannan from Accounting, who leaned de- 
liberately over her décolletage. (Sally’s office clothes were also 
self-made from the inexhaustible silks and satins.) She would 
foil him by holding one hand with coy feminine grace at her 
bosom. 

There was Tom Nyrop, the Chief Engineer, who had once put 
his arm across her shoulders. ‘“‘His hand was warm and moist,” 
she told the girls later. (Sally also recounted her daily adven- 
tures.) “And demanding. You know how men are.” This ap- 
proach she also cleverly foiled by always skittering her person 
rapidly out of his reach. But she did his typing promptly and 
well. 

There was the Chief Accountant who had once, feigning to 
point out an insert, used the pretense to put his hand over hers. 
There was Timmons of General Ledger, whose every light re- 
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mark held a double meaning so sly that Sally’s hyper-alert wits 
alone could detect it. And then there was Mr. Swealey. 

Although he had been with Coast Transit only a week, Sally 
had already recognized Mr. Swealey as the most dangerous of all. 
Because Mr. Swealey was stoop-shouldered and grey-haired and 
walked with a crab-like scuttle that might have been due to timid- 
ity or could have been—and Sally knew from the first time she 
saw him that it was—due to furtiveness and lewd thoughts. 

Each day Mr. Swealey, with an air of vaguely forlorn wistful- 
ness that deceived everyone but Sally, brought typing to her desk. 
Later he would bob his head, which appeared just slightly too 
large for his narrow body, in thanks when he received it back 
neatly and precisely completed. He appeared too shy even to 
pass the time of day. This never once fooled Sally. ‘‘It’s the quiet 
ones,” she told the girls in the ladies room, “that you really have 
to look out for.” 

Oddly enough, it was only a few moments after one of these 
admonitions that the affair of the chocolate bar happened. Mr. 
Swealey called at her desk to pick up his completed typing. (The 
other girls were glad to deliver their work, but no one expected 
that of Sally. Statistical typing is tedious and hard to do.) Then, 
instead of bobbing his head and scuttling away with a murmured 
incoherence, he stood still. His eyes blinked behind the thick 
lenses he wore. His arm shot out like an uncertain snake and 
withdrew again, leaving before Sally’s astonished gaze a large 
candy bar of the sweet milk chocolate variety. 

Sally flung up her hands and uttered a sharp little scream. Ap- 
parently accepting the scream as an evidence of pleasure, Mr. 
Swealey rearranged his pale, seamy face into what might have 
been a smile. Then, bobbing his head rather more rapidly than 
usual, he disappeared. 

After a long, motionless moment, Sally touched the thing. 
She knew, of course, that the innocent-appearing wrapper con- 
tained some lewd contraption, some obscene practical joke. She 
poked it gingerly with her forefinger, then paused and glanced 
around at her fellow typists. 

Satisfied that at least half the typewriters were silent, she stif- 
fened her spine with resolution, cocked her head to one side to 
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denote wisdom, and slit the wrapper with the pointed end of a 
a pencil. Then she just sat and looked at the chocolate bar. 

The girl at the next desk, a young thing, too thin and long- 
legged, said, “Well, if you don’t want it, I do.” 

Sally turned her head. “You do?” 

“Sure. Let’s eat it. Sort of sweet of the old boy, wasn’t it?” 

Sally’s eyes were bewildered. “Why, I guess so.’” Then, because 
two or three of the girls were still watching, she divided the candy 
with them and nibbled a bit. 

She turned back to her typewriter. But she made two mistakes 
on the pages for Engineering, and general ledger’s month-end 
figures didn’t get typed at all. 

She had a tale of adventure to recite in the ladies room the 
next morning, but it was only about a telephone call from a 
stranger who said flattering things without divulging his name. 
It was definitely not up to her usual standard. However, she 
combed her hair into a fluff as busily as ever and put on, if any- 
thing, a little more rouge. There was nothing actually different 
about her except an air of detachment too faint to catch the at- 
tention of the bright-eyed, giggling typists. 

Then Mr. Swealey, obviously emboldened by the success of his 
previous effort, placed on her desk two packages of chewing gum. 

This time Sally did not scream. Instead, she looked up at Mr. 
Swealey. The round spots of rouge on her cheeks appeared to 
shift upward toward her eyes. The corners of her powdered lips 
curved upward also, to reveal just the edges of even, greyish- 
white teeth. Rosy, mottled color flooded her face and her throat 
and even her bare arms. 

Wilbur Swealey’s seamy answering smile held actual satisfac- 
tion. He vanished without even remembering to bob his head. 

Sally typed general ledger’s month-end figures with two eras- 
ures on the first page and an entire line left out on the second. 
She was retyping that, with not more than half her usual speed, 
when Mr. Swealey reappeared. 

He cleared his throat with a small, rattling sound. Sally’s hands 
fluttered on the keys, then were still. Around them was the scrap- 
ing of chairs and the silencing of machines that indicated the mid- 
morning coffee break. 
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“Would you care to join me for a cup of coffee?” His voice 
was like the turning of the pages in a dry old book. 

One of Sally’s hands fled to her black mass of hair, the other 
draped itself gracefully against her throat. “Why, thank you.” 
She gazed coyly just past her own shoulder. 

He held the chair politely as she arose from her desk, then es- 
corted her with archaic courtesy along the hall and down the stairs 
to the employees’ cafeteria. She walked regally and gaily, with 
light, mincing steps and daintily flexed wrists and jerking little 
half-sentences of conversation. Now and then she glanced around 
to make sure passing employees noticed. 

Nodding and smiling like a visiting celebrity, she preceded him 
into the lunchroom. If some of the answering smiles were rather 
too broad, she didn’t notice. Mr. Swealey put two cups of coffee 
on a tray, two spoons and two napkins, and followed her gravely 
to a small table in the exact geometrical center of the room. She 
sat down stiffly, holding her head as if a spotlight were on her. 

Wilbur Swealey had said virtually nothing coherent since his 
original invitation. Now he leaned forward, his lenses shining. 

With the same old-fashioned courtesy, he inquired, “May I ask 
if you ever accept invitations from fellow employees?” 

Sally’s brilliant glance swept his, then she lowered her lashes. 
She picked up her cup and put it down without drinking. She 
gave a single, quick little nod. 

Mr. Swealey’s dry, rustling voice continued. “May I presume 
you would be amenable to a dinner invitation?” 

His much-creased smile appeared again. “Would Thursday 
be convenient?” 

“What a delightful coincidence,” Sally said rapidly. “One is 
so busy these times, engaged every evening for positively weeks 
ahead. But Thursday—it just happens that Thursday—yes.” 

Mr. Swealey put his cup to his lips and drank with small sips. 
Soundlessly, he put the cup back on the saucer. 

“We're new here in town, my wife and I,” he said, “and Julia’s 
lonesome for company. So I’ve been telling her all about you.” 
His gaze touched with approval the lace-edged silk of Sally’s dress, 
the black fluff of her hair and the rougeless lips. “You'll have 
common interests. Julia’s looking forward to meeting—was there 
something, Miss Delrenny? You started to say—?”’ 
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There was nothing. Nothing except that for one long instant 
Sally stared at the man and saw him as he actually was, nonde- 
script, middle-aged, and lonesome, concerned for the loneliness of 
his middle-aged wife, seeking companionship for her and offering 
friendship in return. For a moment Sally saw and understood 
and groped toward him, but for one moment only. Then she 
remembered. She was a beautiful, an eminently desirable woman. 
She gave him a smile, a little askew but very bright. 

“My dear Mr. Swealey!’” She was all gaily flirtatious and 
worldly-wise. ‘What an original line!”’ 

Swealey just looked at her. 

‘““Mentioning a wife, oh, so casually! Shame!” She tapped the 
back of his hand with a scarlet-tipped forefinger. “How many 
innocent girls are you able to lure to your—your hangout that 
way?” 

Wilbur Swealey’s face was absolutely without expression. Only 
his eyes grew wider. 

“Well, let me tell you, Mr. Casanova.” Sally wagged the fore- 
finger playfully at him. “I’ve been around, too. I see right 
through your little scheme.” 

Swealey opened his mouth and closed it again. 

There was a growing surge of activity around them as the coffee 
break drew to a close and people left the cafeteria in twos and 
threes and chattering groups. 

With a sudden, strong movement, Sally thrust back her chair. 

“Good day, sir,” she said. “And thank you for a most amusing 
few moments.” 

In the wake of the last cluster of giggling girls, she hurried from 
the room. Face alight and silk flounces rustling, she trotted up 
the stairs and into the ladies lounge. 
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Alumni in sheepskin 


MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 


I recently completed an interesting little project: an analysis of 
the content and style of alumni magazines from American uni- 
versities.' I made no startling discoveries, advanced no significant 
observations. My conclusions, you might have predicted, were 
just what I expected when I began to classify and tabulate. 

Typical alumni magazines cater to “personals,” football fea- 
tures, coed glamour girls, success stories of old grads who have 
made good in a Chamber of Commerce concept of success. Al- 
most completely lacking is material of intellectual interest, of 
serious or even adult appeal; literary style is flippant and vulgar; 
aesthetic appeal is coarse and sexy. The magazines seem generally 
aimed at interests and attitudes most of us would deplore in 
children of high school age. 

It is ridiculous that universities should appeal to their alumni 
on such a puerile level. ‘The spectacle is not entirely comic. Nor 
can we dismiss it by assuring ourselves that it represents merely 
one neglected aspect of the multifarious activities of higher edu- 
cation, a sour note in the chorus which swells from public rela- 
tions experts hired to win donors and influence legislatures. 

The alumni magazine is alma mater’s apron string that stretches 
beyond the campus. Universities are using every possible means 
to make this a tie that binds. They must. Their very existence 
in some cases, in others their ability to fulfill their obligations as 
educational institutions, depends upon the continuing interest 
and support of their alumni. Some private institutions lose money 
regularly and depend upon alumni contributions to make up the 
deficit. Others depend upon alumni donors for expanding physi- 
cal equipment—not just stadiums; I mean laboratories and class- 
rooms to meet the many demands our rapidly growing society 
forces upon them. Public institutions generally depend upon 
their alumni in the state legislatures to carry the responsibility 
of the annual or biennial appropriation of funds which enables 
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them to continue their hand-to-mouth existence. University- 
alumni relations are vital. 

The President of the University, the Board of Regents, the 
Deans and Administrative Big Wheels may have no time to read 
what Professor X publishes in Studies in Philology; they may 
have only a vague idea of what Professor Y teaches in Economics 
413; but they keep a moist finger on the pulse of the alumni of- 
fice. To say that alumni magazines are unimportant or misrepre- 
sentative is typical of the sort of academic naiveté so frequently 
ridiculed by Hollywood in the person of the dear old dopey prof. 

I would suggest, on the contrary, that Administrators not only 
know what goes on in the alumni office; I suspect that they are 
frequently better informed and more concerned with alumni 
news than with the student literary magazine or the publication 
of faculty studies. I do not mean to censure them for their atti- 
tude; I mean to imply that such an attitude is necessary if their 
institutions are to live and grow. 

Unfortunately, the American public, despite John Dewey, is 
not ready to pay for higher education. It supports colleges under 
the guise of maintaining winning football teams, of providing the 
social advantages of a select sorority for daughter, of making valu- 
able business contacts for son, or perhaps of providing professional 
training which will bring a handsome cash return on the 
investment. University presidents know this, and without ob- 
viously hoodwinking the donors or the taxpayers try to direct a 
dribble of such support in the general direction of higher learn- 
ing. The faculty is grateful for whatever crumbs may be left 
over for them after the new gymnasiums, the new stadiums, the 
new Administration Buildings have been built. Often there is not 
much left to finance the pursuit of knowledge. 

At this point I concede the need for abler educational spokes- 
men. Our front office often lets us down. We need more adroit 
statesmen, more eloquent special pleaders, if we are to convince 
the American public of the value of higher education. But my 
purpose is not to expose the incompetence of our Administrators; 
it is to show that the existence of higher education in America 
is both marginal and precarious. Not only the American public 
but even—and here is my thesis—even our own graduates are 
unwilling to support education as education. It is, therefore, 
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necessary to elicit their support for education through a variety 
of subtle disguises. 

One of the commonest of these disguises is ‘national defense.” 
A considerable part of the scientific research now in progress in 
American universities is financed by the military. Dixiecrats in 
state legislatures who scream “government control” at the sugges- 
tion of federal aid to public education are pleased when the Army 
or the Navy buys the services of university professors and thus 
directs our best scientific minds and equipment toward bigger 
and better bombs. Trustees who have scant regard for literary 
achievement willingly hire English professors to teach ‘Military 
Communications.” Sometimes such contracts help to eke out nig- 
gardly salaries for men who are genuinely interested in science 
and literature. But the element of deception is there, and what 
trickles down is usually precious little. 

Similarly, Administrators seek to capitalize upon the “Dear 
Old Nostalgia” theme. Many American adults, confronted with 
responsibilities of world citizenship (for which higher education 
had not prepared them) , baffled by a complex and difficult social 
order, tend to look back upon the campus as a kind of Garden ol 
Eden from which they have been exiled by the sin of graduation. 
Hard-headed business tycoons grow misty eyed at remembrance of 
undergraduate pranks; hardened arteries (and checkbooks) _ re- 
lax to the strains of sentimental college songs. 

Note that it is the superficial and the vapid which they roman- 
ticize. Their memories turn not to scholars and philosophers, to 
great teachers who have presumably elevated their interests, re- 
fined their tastes, widened their horizons, enriched their lives. It 
perhaps a professor lives in the romantic recall of old grads, it is, 
I warrant, because of some minor personal eccentricity, not be- 
cause of his contribution to scholarship. 

Football serves as a symbol behind which education can hide. 
A university president told me that the only academic attachment 
his graduates had in common was the tootball team. His only 
source of contact, his only avenue of appeal, was through “The 
Team.” His institution was evidently turning out individuals 
trained to perform a variety of jobs, but it was not producing 
educated men and women. 

Another president told me that it mattered not if high school 
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graduates came to his institution under misapprehensions as to 
what sort of place they were going to or why they were there. We 
must get as many of them here as we can and keep them as long 
as we can; every day is a valuable experience, he explained. 

Both of these men have “built up” their institutions in a way 
that has won wide public approbation. Both have made jobs for 
professors, coaches, dormitory supervisors, janitors. Both have 
kept youth out of the pool halls and the police courts. But have 
they educated anyone? 

Rather, is this the best we can do under the name of education? 
Our society supports organizations for the reform of juvenile de- 
linquents and for the detention of criminals. We have, I fear, no 
justification for existence if we merely duplicate the functions 
of other social institutions. Our society supports a huge military 
system that claims to “build men” much after the manner of our 
Physical Education Departments; country clubs offer the advan- 
tages of social snobbery so often claimed for our fraternity system; 
our nation is supplied with a wide variety of churches most of 
which offer terrestrial guidance as well as celestial hope; and let 
us not encroach upon the Ladies Lit’ry Societies or the Business- 
men’s Luncheon Clubs. 

Specifiically, what is the University’s unique and indispensable 
contribution to the common good? 

All commencement orators know the answers: first, of course, 
we are repositories of knowledge; we enclose the past; we preserve 
and transmit the accumulated wisdom of mankind. Second, we 
labor constantly to extend the boundaries of knowledge, to push 
back the darkness of surrounding ignorance and let in the light 
of truth. Third, we serve society in direct and immediate ways 
through trained personnel, specialized technicians, essential to 
the operations of our affairs. Fourth, we inculcate principles ot 
democratic living, knowledge of the purpose and functions of our 
society as essential training for the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Fifth, we contribute to the development of the individual person- 
ality, that each one may live more successfully, more satisfactorily, 
more richly as an individual human being. 

We might go on. But let us not encroach upon commencement 
orators. Let us phrase it another way. We are seeking to take 
individual X who comes to us from high school, influence him 
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in certain ways to produce individual Y who differs from X in 
certain desirable and specifiable particulars. Or if we let C repre- 
sent college education, we might formulate it thus: C(X) = Y. 
In other words, we attempt to do something to the individual 
which will produce a different, more desirable individual. 

Of course the individual is going to change anyway, even if 
he stays at home during these four years. Our concern is in effect- 
ing certain desirable changes, changes which can be controlled, 
changes which will benefit both the individual and our society. 
And especially, changes which can be effected only by a college 
education. 

I concede that the old grads for whom alumni magazines are 
written have been changed by their college experiences. I suspect, 
however, that they are not sufficiently different from non-college 
adults. And I doubt that all the differences are desirable ones. 
In a society where the difference between the man in the street 
and the gentleman in the university club is too often the fanatical 
adherence of the one to a big league baseball team and of the 
other to an ivy league football team, we need to provide worthier 
loyalties. 

The problem which higher education in general faces is thrown 
into focus by the content and style of the alumni magazine. We 
should be able to approach our graduates, whom we have en- 
dorsed as our approved product, on a more dignified, a more in- 
telligent, level. I think that more alumni clubs should be ad- 
dressed by scholars and scientists, by artists and poets. And | 
think such speakers have a right to expect informed, appreciative 
audiences of their alumni. 

Do I propose sending a Professor of Philosophy to address the 
alumni club instead of the football coach? Would I prefer to 
have a Professor of English speak to them on contemporary poetry 
or a Professor of Economics on price controls? Yes; that is pre- 
cisely what I mean. And I add, with shame, that if we were suc- 
ceeding as educators, such speakers would be more in demand 
than those we now send out to misrepresent us. 

After a rather brutal change in administration in a well-known 
institution, a friend of mine was “‘tried”’ by an administrative com- 
mittee on “charges” that he was not “loyal to the institution.” 
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It is, I think, high time to ask: “What is the institution loyal to?” 
And I propose that we stay for an answer. 

In a nation tending to shatter itself into minority patterns and 
pressure groups, we need mutual concerns, experiences, interests, 
and pleasures to provide some centripetal force, some cohesive 
element. In a world forced by survival necessity into mutual de- 
pendence, but unable to achieve mutual confidence, we must find 
some common basis on which humanity can survive together or 
we are all lost. Long ago in pre-atomic time, H. G. Wells said that 
civilization was engaged in a race between education and catas- 
trophe. The intervening years have made clear to all of us that 
education is losing the race. 

We are all, I believe, willing to admit that we are doing a rather 
shoddy job in some ways, even while we insist that we are doing 
an adequate job in others. I fear that we are doing our poorest 
work in the area of greatest importance; we may be producing 
competent technicians and incompetent citizens, superior mechan- 
ical engineers and inferior human beings. I believe we can do 
better. 

We need a concept of education which recognizes the inade- 
quacies of specialist technical training for individuals who must 
live in a complex, inter-related, highly interdependent world. It 
is not enough to train specialists; we must send into society 
broadly-educated individuals who as businessmen, bankers, law- 
yers, doctors, scientists, Musicians, teachers, farmers will have a 
fundamental comprehension of the society they live in and of 
their place and responsibility in it. We need physicians who not 
only understand medicine but who also have an understanding of 
sociology, economics, history, and politics considerably above 
what the current American Medical Association lobby represents 
in Washington. We need lawyers who through contact with the 
arts and the humanities have developed honest commitments to 
humane values, scientists who through literary training and 
knowledge of good writing have developed the ability of fluent 
and effective spoken and written expression. 

Dr. Samuel A. Goudsmit, Chairman of the Physics Department 
at the Brookhaven National Laboratory, says: 


In the old days physicists gave themselves up wholly to a single-minded 
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study of the fundamental laws of the universe. Now we feel called 
upon to do things of a sort we never even imagined we’d be doing— 
thoroughly unscientific things. We sit down with the Defense Secre- 
tary to help him figure out his next year’s budget. We brief the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the nation’s nuclear stock-pile. We’re 
at Eniwetok or Las Vegas, or we’re talking with troop commanders in 
Europe or Japan. We teach physics to Navy officers who are going 
to run nuclear-powered submarines. Air Force generals used to be 
just newsreel figures to us, but now they’re fellows we have to talk 
over atomic-driven planes and plan offensive and defensive tactics 
with. Some of us are in industry, designing electronic equipment, and 
some of us are attached to the American embassy staffs in England, 
France, and Germany. Colleagues of mine who never even bothered 
to vote before Hiroshima now sit at the elbows of our United Nations 
representatives when the subject of atomic energy is on the agenda. 
And others, who were ill at ease lecturing before a few seminary stu- 
dents, now address large audiences on the fate that threatens the 
world if atomic energy is not internationally controlled.’ 


The immediate and the ultimate purposes of education co- 
incide, and whether we call this single purpose the survival of the 
species or the salvation of man we say the same. The immediate 
objective of education is to make this purpose clear; the ultimate 
goal of education is to achieve it. Meanwhile, on the American 
college campus halfbacks scamper, coeds cavort, and the University 
Club reads all about it in the Alumni Magazine. 


FOOTNOTES 


“The Sheepskin Myth,” Journal of Higher Education, XXV (December, 
1954) , 481-87. 


?Daniel Lang, “A Farewell to String and Sealing Wax,” The New Yorker, 
XXIX (November 7, 1953) , 47. 
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Two poems 


JANE K. MORREL 


RESOLUTION OF MEN AND INDEPENDENCE 
OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


Cosmopolite factories click and roar all night, 
Machines spew miracles in sections, 
Time-clocks clock in, clock out, 

From els, subways, from all directions, 

Huge motors spit invections, 

The traffic groans its stuffed congestion, 

The very air has indigestion. 


All things that walk or ride, hobble or crawl 
(Chamber of Commerce rejoices) are on the street, 
Thwarted rain past roofs streaks guiltily 

Among the smog it meets, 

Splatters Big Business pamphlet sheets. 

An automatic Santa Claus shakes automatic jelly, 
‘Ho, Ho’’’s the tradesman’s Machiavelli. 


I was a traveler on the Square, 

I saw shop girls, and office wives, Don Quixotes, 
Cinema stars, buses and trucks and cars, 

Spun gadgets, biscuits bound out from automatic fixits; 
How often, at great heights come nixits— 

Lonely as an automatic bell 

Mechanics of my spirit fell. 


In this lone place, driving like mad, 

I saw a man, with paunch and patchy hair, 
I pondered long his rabid look, 

Perused him, unaware 

Until it killed his motor. There 

I asked, ‘“What is ahead or what behind? 
Or what pursues you, I must find.” 
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His words came bravely from the throbbing car 
In solemn order followed each, 

A true American, he spoke as if 

Some great ambition beyond his reach, 

My thoughts could gap the breach. 

He said, “I search for ‘matics for my wife 

To relieve the hardness of her life.” 


He with a tired smile his words did then repeat, 

“I shop for 'matics far and wide, 

Hair dryers, dry spins, invisible heat and automatic gadgets, 
Refixits, airwhixits, rematics on every side 

To keep my spouse unoccupied. 

If only I could find,” he said, “an automatic fork and plate 

To feed my harassed and my hurried mate.” 

I saw a tear fall down his nose, 

The foot, pressed to the pedal, hada hole above its toes. 


TO A SENSITIVE PUPIL 


John, with bowl-hair-cut, your helpless futility 
To your oblique world, pours through your hands 
To your desk, fading your history— 

Your claws are short for its demands. 


Born or acquired, I don’t know its causality 

But linked to the doodling on your spelling pad of 
Figures, strange faces like gauze, your insistence to give me 
Half of your chocolate Patrol-Boy prize, make me sad— 
Not maudlin; I love you as you are and hate 

The insidiousness of duty when I mean, 

“John, gird on thick skin, sharpen both fangs, 

Watch for the spring of the beast, file, have quick claws, 
Tensions make tender eating, 

The roadsides lurk for the gentle, stripping 

Hands that draw pictures like gauze.” 
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Science, art, and mountaineering 


HAROLD F. WALTON 


A favorite theory of mine, based on twenty years of research from 
Scotland to Peru, is that an esoteric connection exists between 
mountaineering and chemistry. Last summer, for instance, I was 
climbing with the Iowa Mountaineers (no, that is not a joke; 
two of the most active mountaineering clubs in the country are 
located at Iowa City and Chicago) and of eight of us in high camp 
one night, six were chemists or chemical engineers. This has hap- 
pened to me before. There was one blustery day on the Grand 
Teton when one mathematician, one physicist, one chemical 
patent attorney, and one plain chemist (myself) were the second 
party on top that summer. Look over the personnel of recent 
expeditions to the Himalayas and the Andes, and you will find 
scientists—chemists, physicists, M. D.’s, geologists—clearly in the 
majority. Geologists have an unfair advantage, for with proper 
management they can deduct mountaineering expenses from tax- 
able income, but I shall include them just the same and expand 
my thesis to state that there is a striking correlation between the 
attractions of mountaineering and those of the natural sciences. 
The first men to climb mountains for enjoyment found a 

useful pretext in scientific research. Consider the physicists De 
Saussure and Tyndall (president of the Royal Institution, whose 
name, in Tyndall Glacier, is on the map of Colorado) and the 
chemist Bunsen (there is a Mount Bunsen in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park). Though no such excuse as scientific research is 
needed today, scientists continue to climb mountains. Among our 
great contemporaries are G. I. Finch and N. E. Odell, one a 
physicist, the other a geologist, and both Everesters; Irving Lang- 
muir, of General Electric, and the president of the American 
Chemical Society, Joel Hildebrand, who like Langmuir is a first- 
class ski mountaineer. 

I mention also Justice Douglas and the late Pope Pius XI, to 
concede that other learned professions have their mountaineers 
and because I shall shortly need their moral support. 
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If my thesis about mountaineering and the natural sciences is 
true, scientific pride requires that I find an explanation. This in 
turn obliges me to examine the motives for climbing mountains, 
and this is asking for real trouble. Climbers who try to explain 
to an incredulous world just why they climb usually become 
starry-eyed and incoherent and mutter variations on George Leigh 
Mallory’s immortal words “Because it is there.” ‘The world re- 
mains incredulous or invents more or less uncomplimentary rea- 
sons of its own. Thus I once overheard one of my learned col- 
leagues (not, I am glad to say, a chemist) seriously maintain that 
climbing was a sublimation of the suicidal urge. The prize, how- 
ever, comes from the pen of Thomas Hornsby Ferril. This is so 
good that I must quote: 


... if a mountain persists as a challenge to a man over 26, it is a bad 
sign. The passion to lick mountains and philosophize about it implies 
some psychic deficiency or sex frustration... . I am further con- 
vinced that the adult who feels under compulsion to lick formidable 
mountains invariably enjoys as unsatisfactory a love life as a lady 
harp player. (Harper's Magazine, May, 1954) 


Being a poet, Mr. Ferril should know better. I suspect he 
does, for climbing mountains is a quest for beauty which requires 
no more justification than writing poetry or playing the violin 
and is no more rational. In this materialistic age, however, we 
are expected to produce reasons for everything we do, and since 
this is a scientific treatise in a scholarly periodical, I feel that I 
must present ten reasons why scientists enjoy climbing mountains. 

It takes your mind off your work. The physical contrast be- 
tween a mountain summit and a chemical laboratory is so great 
that I need not discuss it. Let me rather emphasize the mental 
relaxation of mountaineering. 

Unlike scientific research, where a problem may have a solution 
or it May not, a mountain always has a top. (Sometimes, to the 
irritation of those who climb them, it has several.) Unlike daily 
living, where goals are complex, changing, often conflicting, and 
never really definite, the goal of climbing a mountain is simple 
and easily stated. At the same time, it may be hard enough of 
attainment to demand one’s full attention. As a chemist friend 
of mine used to say, you can’t think about chemistry or anything 
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else when you are hanging on by your fingernails to the middle 
of a cliff. 

But when the problem is less demanding, the mind can relax, 
and there is no more complete mental relaxation than that of the 
long trail or wide grassy ridge. I love the cliché, “each one busy 
with his own thoughts.” Applied to the mountain trail, the word 
“busy” could hardly be less appropriate. 

It is not as dangerous as it looks. A favorite pastime of climbers 
in the Boulder area is rappelling off the Maiden. ‘‘Rappelling”’ 
(French, en rappel; German, abseilen) is descent on a doubled 
rope, the lazy way to come down a mountain. The Maiden is a 
rock south of Boulder which looks more like a hooded cobra than 
a maiden, whose top overhangs two hundred and fifty feet of thin 
air. One hundred feet down is a thin ridge of sandstone, and if 
you aim right, you can let yourself down on the rope like a spider 
on his silk and land on this ridge. It looks, and feels, extremely 
spectacular. Photographs of climbers dangling from the Maiden 
have cruel effects on anxious wives and mothers. Yet this trick is 
as safe as riding an elevator, and much more interesting. 

Getting up the sides of the Maiden is more work and involves 
fancy maneuvers above two hundred feet of straight down. To 
the tedious question “What if you fall?” there are two answers. 
The first is the same as to the question of what would happen if 
you were driving along a highway at fifty miles an hour and 
swerved into the path of another automobile coming at fifty miles 
an hour in the opposite direction. The answer is, you don’t. The 
second answer is that in climbing we have a safety factor we do 
not have on the highway: a sturdy nylon rope, tied around the 
waist and paid out or taken in around the body of another climber 
who is braced or tied to the rock. The rope is not a means of 
locomotion; it is a safeguard, “just in case.” —The man or woman 
who goes first, the “leader,” has less and less protection from the 
rope the higher he or she goes, but those who come afterwards 
are held if they should slip. As important as the physical safe- 
guard of the rope is its psychological value, especially to the 
leader. Pitons and snaplinks offer added security. 

Serious accidents to roped parties are extremely rare. The last 
fatal accident of this kind in the Boulder area happened in 1946 
to someone who was temporarily untied from the rope. Since 
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then there have been some eighteen fatalities in our local moun- 
tains, ten of them from airplane crashes, and all the rest tragedies 
of ignorance and inexperience which could easily have been 
avoided. How many were killed on Colorado highways in this 
time? 

That mountaineering has its dangers it would be idle to deny. 
A finite possibility of falling from rock or ice remains, though 
skill and prudence can make this very small. Avalanches, falling 
rocks, lightning and storms are objective hazards which one avoids 
as far as possible, but must sometimes accept, reluctantly, as a 
calculated risk. Does danger then add to the pleasure of moun- 
taineering? Emphatically not. The joy of climbing is in moving 
safely and under control; the better one climbs, the safer he is. 
The one time I came close to a serious fall was as a beginner with 
trembling knees nineteen years ago, and even now I shudder 
when I think of that moment. 

Every climber, however, enjoys ‘“exposure’’—the airy ledge, the 
long drop beneath his heels. He enjoys it, that is, as long as he 
has perfect control of the situation. A writer in the New York 
Times once classed climbers with motorcycle racers as gamblers. 
Just possibly he was right. Gambling can be fun if you know the 
odds are a million to one you are going to win. Climbing is that 
kind of gambling. Seriously now, does anyone really think that 
timid souls such as chemists, and university professors at that, 
would ever willingly do anything dangerous? 

It is an outlet for frustrated artistic endeavor. To those of us 
who are too clumsy to play the violin and too stupid to outwit a 
Colorado trout, mountaineering offers an easier alternative. The 
technical disciplines of rock and ice climbing demand just enough 
skill to bring the pleasure that comes from doing a difficult job 
well. The balanced move on a sloping slab, the rhythmic shift 
of body weight from arms to legs while mounting a narrow ledge, 
the cross-pressures which give support where no steps or niches 
exist, the seeking and finding of those low undercut fingerholds 
that keep balance with least effort, and the cutting of steps in ice 
all morning long without wasting energy—these are to the climber 
what the well-placed cast is to the fly fisherman or smooth intri- 
cate bowing to the violinist, and they take less practice. They are 
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enjoyable whether the ground is three feet below or three hun- 
dred. One tries to do them “right” for the joy of one’s craft. 

The leader who goes first on the rope must climb properly for 
other reasons. Most of us find that we climb more neatly and 
with more confidence when we have the responsibility of leading 
rather than following. I wonder if the surgeon knows the same 
keen pleasure in the skillful use of his knife. 

Rocks differ greatly in character. On the longer climbs, when 
one “pitch” follows another, each different from the others in 
difficulty and the kind of technique it requires, and when all the 
time the views around grow grander, the ascent has the quality 
of a work of art with a dimension in time, like a symphony with 
its consecutive movements. The beauty of a climb depends upon 
its continuity and variety as much as upon its technical standard. 

Perfection in musicianship is an ideal, they tell me, to be ap- 
proached but never reached. In rock climbing, however, any 
moron can reach perfection, on the easier climbs at any rate, for 
perfection consists only in having sufficient control so that there 
is no more chance of your falling than if you were walking along 
a street. There is no hurry and you can take your time. Now you 
see why artistically frustrated chemists like rock climbing. 

It appeals to a simple sense of humor. Lest you picture moun- 
taineers as acrobatic Bunthornes, “anxious for to shine in a high 
aesthetic line,” let me quickly take you to the Monolith Crack in 
North Wales. 

This is a narrow cleft in an insignificant rock facet. To enter 
same, you must first remove your sweater, then exhale, then push 
yourself sideways about twenty feet inside the mountain. There 
the crack widens somewhat and you may breathe. To reach the 
open air forty feet above requires no technique whatever, just 
pushing, shoving, and profanity. If airy slab climbing is like a 
Bach fugue, the Monolith Crack resembles in mood, one of the 
noisier Gilbert and Sullivan choruses. In mood only, please note; 
in the crack one has scarcely the breath to swear, let alone to sing. 

Speaking of singing, the story is told of a lecturer in chemistry 
at the University of Glasgow who was leading a climb in Scotland 
and taking an unconscionable time to work his way up a wet 
“chimney.” To pass the time and keep warm, his fellow-climbers 
struck up one of those ribald ballads beloved of mountaineers. 
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This one had forty-seven verses or so, and when they ran out of 
verses, from up above them came a brand new forty-eighth verse, 
composed in situ by the learned doctor. 

If the essence of humor is incongruity, mountaineering is 
bound to be funny. One weekend in my misspent youth we had 
climbed the Idwal Slabs in Wales and were resting on a wide 
grassy ledge. One of us was peacefully eating his lunch on the 
edge of a flat boulder which overhung a sharp and surely impass- 
able nose of rock, when he was startled to hear a polite and cul- 
tured voice just below him ask, “I say, old chap, would you mind 
taking your arse off my last handhold?” 

Near this spot is another ledge where Mallory one day left 
his favorite pipe. Instead of going the easy way round to fetch it, 
he went straight up the rock, thus inventing a new and difficult 
climb. Why? “Because it was there,” of course! 

A sense of humor is just as much part of a climber’s equipment 
as his rope, and is often just as necessary to his safety. 

It combines the pleasures of action and contemplation. In 
other words, we do climb to enjoy the view, and the view is es- 
pecially delectable when seen from a secure niche in the middle 
of a cliff, as one sits taking in the rope while the next man climbs. 
Only one can move at a time in roped climbing, and there is 
plenty of time for contemplation, if not of the landscape, then of 
the leader’s posterior. But one does not need to do fancy rope 
work to enjoy the view. There are usually easier ways up a moun- 
tain, and it may be well to recall here that rock and ice climbing 
are only a part of mountaineering, not the whole. 

Some will ask, why climb the mountain anyway? Are not the 
best views those from below, from the road even? Photographi- 
cally speaking, this happens to be true. The best views, pictorially, 
are those from below. But the enjoyment of these views is height- 
ened (and I think of those precious glimpses of the Flatirons 
from the Colorado University campus) if one has been up there. 
The late William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, used to say 
that one could not know a mountain until he had measured his 
legs against it. 

The climber comes to know the mountains in all weathers and 
at all times of day and night. In bad weather the contemplation 
is usually postponed until afterwards. But I think Mr. Ferril 
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would enjoy standing on Mills Moraine at sunrise and watching 
the granite face of Longs Peak glow rose before it fades to daytime 
gray, or looking out from the Keyhole at the fantastic lichen- 
covered spires of the Pagoda ridge, golden-green of a summer 
evening, long after the tourists have left. 

Two years ago some of us climbed a peak in Canada which no 
one had visited before and which we named Mount Kelvin, after 
one of Scotland’s greatest physicists. We did not even reach the 
top till late afternoon and were still high on the peak as we 
watched the sun setting over the Conrad Icefield, 


Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds that on his western throne attend. 


(How did Milton, a blind man, write those lines?) It was dark 
long before we reached our “high-road” home, the Warren Gla- 
cier, where for two hours we moved silently over five miles of 
nearly level snow, our only light a cloudy sky with a few stars, 
yet enough to show the way through our white world and for us 
to pick out dark mountain shapes on our near horizon. Nothing 
much happened; yet action and contemplation were fused, and 
none of us will ever forget that night. 

Mountaineering is not just thrilling exploits on rock or ice, 
nor the dramatic peace of hard-won summits. Much of it, too 
much for some temperaments, is the monotony of putting one 
foot before the other, hour after hour. Scientific research is like 
that, too. 

“Mountaineering is an old man’s sport.” These are the words 
of one of the 1953 Everest team. Tenzing was thirty-eight when 
he stood on the top of Everest, and Sir John Hunt, who went 
higher than the top of Annapurna, was forty-two. The late thir- 
ties are considered the best years for Himalayan climbing, where 
the need is not for acrobatics on rock or ice so much as the power 
to keep on going all day and still keep a reserve of strength. This 
is true of most mountaineering. One does not need to be an ath- 
lete to be a good mountaineer; it just is not that hard. 

The young man who keeps in trim in the gymnasium has the 
advantage in difficult rock climbing, especially on new routes 
where nobody knows what is ahead. But in simply getting around 


, 
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in the mountains, men in their forties can hold their own with 
the best. Frank Smythe at fifty was making first ascents in the 
northern Canadian Rockies, shortly before his death from an 
unusual mountaineering hazard, a rare disease contracted in the 
Himalayas. One well-known Colorado climber, Roy Murchison, 
did not begin to climb until he was over forty; he has made sev- 
eral first ascents, and a peak by the Banff to Jasper highway is 
named for him. The Stettner brothers of Chicago made the Stett- 
ner Ledges route on Longs Peak in 1928 and in 1948 one of them 
pioneered the east face of Monitor Peak, by all odds the toughest 
climb in Colorado. These brothers learned their climbing in 
Bavaria before that and are still going strong, as are their son and 
daughter. Mountaineering is a good way to put off growing old. 

Far from outgrowing climbing by the age of twenty-six (vide 
supra), most mountaineers are just getting started then. If they 
climb less in later years, the reasons are increased professional 
and family responsibilities, not physical and mental senescence. 
Yet family and profession need bar no one from climbing. The 
climber whose wife and children share his enthusiasm is blessed 
far beyond his deserts. 

I have never met any lady harp players as no doubt Mr. Ferril 
has, so I cannot discuss them. I would gladly discuss lady moun- 
taineers, but that would take too long. 

It is not competitive. This has the happy consequence that 
mountaineering is a sport with no rules, unless of course one 
counts ““The leader must not fall,”’ ‘““Never have more than two 
hands and two feet in the same place at the same time,” and 
‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”” (I Thess. 4:21) 
This last is the rule of science, too. 

Contrast the intricate rules of American football, which change 
from year to year, and change especially when you go to Canada. 
To a simple-minded scientist like myself it is a marvel that any- 
one can remember them all, least of all the quarterback streaking 
down the field. May I never think a football player is stupid just 
because he gets an “F” in chemistry. 

If mountaineering is really a sport as well as an art, it is surely 
the most co-operative sport there is. Not only does it call for 
teamwork on the rope but for mutual forbearance in tiny tents 
in snowbound high camps. And one team helps another. The 
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British party of 1953 would probably never have reached the top 
of Everest without the Swiss party of 1952 who pioneered the way 
to the South Col, and Sir John Hunt was the first to acknowledge 
this. 

The term “conquest,” by the way, is ordinarily applied to 
mountains only by publishers and authors who appreciate large 
royalty checks. 

It is not a spectator sport. This is slightly obvious, but this is 
a scientific treatise and we have to make the number of headings 
add up to ten. How obvious this is, one finds out when he is 
stuck halfway up a rock and cannot even make the fellow at the 
other end of the rope hear, let alone see him. 

Also, this being a scientific treatise, I refer the learned reader 
to a study by Lewis M. Terman of the abilities and psychological 
make-up of scientists as contrasted with non-scientists, which 
shows that scientists are relatively uninterested in people en 
masse, uninterested in social advancement, and deficient in those 
qualities which make good salesmen. Somebody ought to write a 
Ph. D. thesis on the correlation between science, mountaineering, 
and great social events such as football games. 

Scientific research is not a spectator sport, either, nor is it com- 
petitive. 

There is always something new. Do not regret that Everest has 
been climbed. Hundreds of untrodden peaks remain, including 
several in our own country. We climbed one such in Idaho last 
year, and it was not even hard. There are scores of unclimbed 
peaks in the rugged Purcell Range, barely a hundred miles north 
of the international boundary in British Columbia. And if we 
count individual rock pinnacles, there are many of these along 
the Divide in Boulder’s back yard which have never been climbed, 
yet could be as famous as the Aiguilles of Chamonix. As to the 
possibilities of interesting new routes on rock and ice, these must 
number in the millions. Routes on ice, indeed, have often to be 
pioneered afresh every year, for icefalls can be easy one season 
and hard the next. When a mountain has once been climbed the 
easy way, one starts to look for harder ways. The vista of new 
problems is nearly as intriguing in mountaineering as it is in 
science. 

There is fascination in the unknown, and we cannot know 
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whether a particular peak or route will “go” until we have tried. 
Even if others have succeeded before us, we are still curious to 
know whether we can do it. But if nobody has done it before, we 
have the intellectual pleasure and artistic satisfaction of working 
it out for ourselves. A new climb is to a special degree the artistic 
creation of the climbers, and artistic creation, I insist, needs no 
justification in logic. 

“First ascents” are only an occasional luxury and for most of 
us they are not the most important part of mountaineering. Some- 
times the impulse to tread untrodden peaks seems little more 
than the child’s impulse to tread in wet cement. The real joy is 
to climb something beautiful and difficult, and if it has never 
been done before, so much the better. 

It is so nice to get back. Not least in the long catalogue of the 
joys of mountaineering is the bathtub. Water which comes in 
liquid form, hot or cold, by simply turning a tap is a specially 
exciting pleasure after you have lived for three weeks on a glacier. 
So are other miracles of modern plumbing. Another joy is to sit 
on a chair at a table, cating a meal cooked effortlessly and to per- 
fection on the kitchen stove, after struggles with camp fires, tin 
cups, and dehydrated food. Mountaineers are no ascetics, but 
hedonists who know how to enjoy the comforts of civilization to 
the utmost. 

The final adventure is the return to the laboratory to try out 
those ideas which seemed so good while we lay in the sleeping bag 
at the high camp. Perhaps we will work harder now and are 
better fortified for the long hours and late nights at the desk or 
laboratory bench; perhaps not. In any case the days in the hills 
were not wasted. They were days snatched from eternity, to be 
with us as long as we live. 
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RETURN FLIGHT FROM MISSOULA 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


Big Horns, Big Horns. I fly the mighty wave 
Diminished as the day diminishes; 
The sky bends one day toward the grave. 

This day 
I said good-bye to Bitter Roots; I guess 
What thought has changed the heart, and in what way. 


Walter, I think there’s gold dust on your trail, 
Or some black-banded ore your gentle pace 
Discovers veined within the rock. 

I talk 
To wish sun-warmth upon the mountain shale, 
Sun-warmth forever on your face. 


Macky, neither wisdom nor virtue “may requite 
The shifting and the many-shaded.” 

One 
Remembers beauty long after it is faded, 
Resolves to cherish all the heart of night 
And hold all locked into oblivion. 


IN THE DESERT NEAR LAS VEGAS 


By ROBERT CRAFT 


No green hope dares the brown eternity 

And among the sun-worshippers no saint— 

I think of Libya in the third century— 

Could hear or heed beyond the body’s luxe compaint. 


then where do the lions go 
to have their thorns removed? 


Receding seas ebbed this startled ground 

Where Saurian shapes, still struggling as they drowned, 
Now—pillorying the eye on their weird halt— 
Impillar flecing gamblers turned to salt. 


oh where is the old man’s cave 
the old man the lions trust? 
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An approach to modern music 


STORM BULL 


“Where is the melody? Why don’t modern composers try to write 
beautiful music?” These questions or similar ones have been 
heard by us all from time to time, and the implication that so- 
called “modern” music is an entirely different genre from the 
classical music of the past is accepted in part by many music 
lovers and viewed by a few as an irrevocable fact. 

On the other hand, most of these music lovers usually enjoy the 
music of the past, and consider themselves connoisseurs of good 
music who find the contemporary product ugly and unrewarding 
to their ears. But I believe that given time and a little effort, 
they too can and will discover the same kind of enjoyment in 
modern music that they now find in music of the past. 

Few, if any musicians believe that words can divulge the real 
essence of music to those whom music itself has failed to convince. 
Words can open new horizons of beauty to those who already 
understand something of the language of music but who find the 
modern idiom unintelligible or just noisy. I should warn, how- 
ever, that even though formal musical analysis has an honored 
place as a tool for attempting to explain why we accept or reject 
a given piece of music, it is a dangerous tool when used too freely 
in attempts to evaluate the worth of contemporary music. In 
other words, it can be a mistake to apply the measuring rod of the 
past to the present. Musical analysis as practiced is based on the 
rules of the past, and, although it comes as close to the musical 
truth as competent and honest musicians can bring it, it fails in 
explaining what music should be—only music, through the sounds 
of music itself, can tell us the whole truth. If it were truly pos- 
sible to tell what makes a good piece of music, there would be no 
excuse for bad composers. Furthermore, the truly creative person 
creates; in other words, he discovers something which is his own 
and which defies complete analysis by the standards of others. 


The most common barrier to the understanding of modern music 
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is that the listener has confined his musical experience largely 
to the compositions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
His ear has become thoroughly attuned to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century musical sounds, sounds which are the result 
of a somewhat rigid and convention-bound style of composition. 
Naturally, any radical departure seems to this listener both awk- 
ward and unmelodious. Such a listener need not despair—quite 
the contrary. The very fact that today he enjoys the music of the 
past means that tomorrow, if he wishes, he can enjoy the music 
of the present with equal pleasure. There are ways whereby he 
can remove what he considers to be the ugliness in modern music 
and open up for himself whole new vistas of musical experience. 
It is my hope that the proper and thoughtful use of the list of re- 
cordings at the end of this article will bring such a result for my 
readers, making modern music not only palatable but even down- 
right tasty. 

There are many who will say that the past has provided us with 
enough music of merit to fill our listening time for several life 
spans. What, then, is the point in devoting time and energy to 
listening to the music of today, much of which is bound to be 
second-rate? Why not spend that time listening to music which, 
through the test of time, has proven merit? 

There is little question of the worth of the music of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but there is doubt that it 
is the best of all music. At one time we believed that the com- 
posers of the seventeenth century were all very well to read about 
but that their compositions were a bore to hear. Today, however, 
we find a new appreciation for the works of such composers as 
Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643), Samuel Scheidt (1587-1654) , 
Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) , and Henry Purcell (1659-1695) , to 
mention but a few of the names we cannot ignore. This is but 
one period of musical production, yet it gives us ample evidence 
for the conclusion that, since the Middle Ages, there has never 
been a time during which great music was not being written some- 
where in Europe. 

It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that great composers are 
writing today. But, as in any other period of artistic production, 
most of the music being written at the present time is bound to 
be of questionable merit. Is it really worth our while, then, to 
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explore the new, when the old can give us pleasure with so much 
less effort? I am convinced that it is, since contemporary music 
can and does give us something which music of other times, no 
matter how great, cannot possibly give. 

Great music, whether of the past or present, may be said to have 
an almost eternal validity. Yet contemporary music should be of 
more immediate importance to us. In it we can see the mind and 
spirit of the composer reacting to the social and aesthetic ques- 
tions of our times, many of which are familiar to us individually. 
We see him thinking and feeling about events, conditions, and an 
environment which we know so well and, in some cases, bringing 
his own type of order out of the chaos which surrounds him and 
us. 

Contemporary music also has the power to stimulate us and 
our imaginations so that we, like the composer, react more posi- 
tively to our surroundings. Such reactions help us to perceive 
certain beauties and values which we have previously overlooked 
in our century. When we make a real effort to find beauty, inter- 
est, and stimulation in the music of our own times, even though 
the music we hear may not always be great, we exercise the por- 
tion of our minds and spirits which requires development if we 
are to adjust to a fast-changing world. 

The power of contemporary music to stimulate and stir us into 
a closer identification with our own times is little furthered by the 
present-day composer who lives and writes in the past. Truly 
representative music of our times cannot, of course, live 
without its musical and artistic inheritance, but neither can it 
live without looking forward. ‘The composer who truly desires 
to speak for his day must communicate through the musical idiom 
of his day by using the tool he believes best suited for the expres- 
sion of contemporary artistic thoughts and feelings. He knows 
that each period in music has had its own idiom, but he must find 
one for himself and his times. In short, while we may look for 
certain universal qualities of greatness in modern music, it is its 
living quality which really makes it worth-while. 

To those who complain of the difficulty of listening to modern 
music and finding this living quality, let me say that the difficulty 
may even be part of the reward. It is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to listen to any unfamiliar piece written in the past two cen- 
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turies and to evaluate it with some degree of accuracy. This is 
because music from those centuries has formed the major portion 
of our listening background, and we react familiarly to the sounds 
we hear and to the technical idiom used to express the particular 
feelings and ideas the music contains. In fact, so familiar are we 
with this type of music that our ears and minds can even antici- 
pate musical sequences. 

When we listen to music written before the eighteenth century, 
however, we find it increasingly difficult to understand and evalu- 
ate it to our own satisfaction. We should, in fact, find modern 
music far easier to appreciate than that of the distant past, chiefly 
because contemporary composers are striving to express the 
thoughts and aspirations of our own world. 

Devoting their lives as they do to expressing themselves in 
music, composers of contemporary music should find it natural 
to utilize an idiom strange to those of us who are still living in 
the nineteenth century, technically speaking. It would appear, 
therefore, that before we can appreciate the artistic merit of a 
given piece of music, we must first overcome the barrier which 
the strangeness of the technical idiom imposes. 

The universality of music frequently blinds us to the fact that 
music, although it communicates through somewhat familiar 
sounds and forms, likewise has many and varied idioms. We find 
the music of India—to mention but a single instance—strange to 
our ears and therefore uncommunicative. The sounds in Indian 
music came into being in answer to the Indian need of expression. 
The visual arts of India, on the other hand, are somewhat easier 
for the Western mind to understand and appreciate. Literary art 
can be translated. To understand Indian music, however, we 
must learn to know it, for it cannot be translated. 

What, then, are some of the main obstacles to the enjoyment 
of modern music? The first of these difficulties, and the easiest 
for the listener to contemporary music to overcome, is that of 
identifying rhythms and structural forms—from the simple song- 
forms of most of our hit tunes to the more complicated form of, 
say, the fugue. Although they may not at first be recognizable 
as such, these forms and others are merely variations of what has 
been used in the past. 

Therefore, the main difficulty the listener to modern music 
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has to overcome is its lack of conformity to the harmonic rules of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Harmony may be de- 
scribed as combinations of musical sounds which are heard at the 
same time. This includes chords and any other multiple sounds 
heard in combination, as well as single tones heard one after the 
other, the sounds of which are retained and then combined by 
the listener’s ear. Only a relatively limited number of combina- 
tions of tones were used during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and these combinations, or harmonies, became so im- 
portant that they even dictated the construction of the melodies. 
Thus the ears of the average listener become attuned to the rules 
of music in much the same way as to the rules of grammar. He 
accepts or rejects the sound of a sentence or a harmony more often 
by ear than through knowledge. Any deviation from these pre- 
scribed harmonic patterns, which the average Western listener has 
learned to anticipate, is disturbing so long as the listener accepts 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century harmonic pattern as being 
the ultimate in musical sound. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the folk melodies 
from the more isolated regions of Europe, such as the mountainous 
areas of Hungary, Jugoslavia, Norway, and others, do not con- 
form to the arbitrary rules of harmony laid down by more sophis- 
ticated composers. The eighteenth and nineteenth century school 
of composition is quite isolated, in fact, in its use of certain har- 
monic rules which were established largely by Teutonic com- 
posers during that period. 

Most of the more serious contemporary composers have given 
melody a much more important role in their music than the typi- 
cal composer of the past two centuries. This statement, of course, 
completely contradicts the impression of many sincere music- 
lovers who believe that one must look to the compositions of the 
nineteenth century to find the true home of melody. Yet the 
typical “melody” written at that time acquires its feeling of direc- 
tion and logical movement from the harmonic progressions, or 
chordal patterns, which are woven through the accompaniment. 
Practically any music written during this period derives its feel- 
ing of warmth and richness from its harmonic patterns. 

The following examples are intended to illustrate this point and 
were chosen because they are a part of most people’s musical mem- 
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ory. The melody of the “Lost Chord” by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
consists largely of repeated notes on the same pitch. Still, because 
of the movement of harmony in the acompaniment which is be- 
hind the repeated notes of the melody, the “melody” gives an 
impression of warmth and forward movement. Another example 
of music erroneously considered melodic is the opening of the 
first movement of Brahms’ First Symphony, where the melody is 
a part of the harmony and moves only where harmonic need dic 
tates. 

Since the melody is frequently in a more independent position 
in twentieth century music, it is apt to lead the harmony into 
combinations and progressions different from those found in the 
music of our immediate past. This difference is not an end in 
itself but rather the result of a change of balance with regard 
to the relative importance of melody and harmony in music. All 
composers, whether of the past or present, have musical goals 
which are basically the same. That is, they are trying to make the 
listener a party to one or several possible emotional and intellec- 
tual reactions brought about through music, either by means of 
pitch, sound, harmony, melody, rhythm, form, or other means. 
This applies equally to all periods of music, whether Baroque, 
Classic, Romantic, Impressionistic, or Contemporary. The bal- 
ance between the obvious show of intellect and emotion in the 
music varies with the composer. 

The musical thoughts and feelings of the past can be seen in 
today’s music, but they are presented with a new twist or emphasis 
which enables it to speak for today. The listener to contemporary 
music must first agree that the world of today is capable of artistic 
expression; then he must understand that the mere strangeness of 
a musical sound is not, in itself, a valid reason for liking or dis- 
liking a given piece of music. These sounds are but means used 
by the composer in an effort to recreate in his listener some of his 
own musical thoughts and emotions. The sounds themselves are 
no more the actual musical ideas than these words are the idea 
which I am attempting to convey to you. One must understand 
the words before he understands the ideas. 

If the composer is unable to express himself or the listener has 
not had the opportunity to learn that particular musical language, 
communication is lacking between the two, and of course the lis- 
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tener fails to be interested. When the actual sounds of the music 
no longer seem strange to the listener, he can begin to see his real 
reason for liking or disliking a given piece. 

Thus anyone wishing to learn the language of modern music 
might do the following: First, approach the form and rhythm of 
contemporary music in the same manner he has used in listening 
to the music of the past; second, consider what music he prefers 
of the music he knows today and then select for listening from the 
list at the end of this article some piece of contemporary music 
which is only slightly advanced over the music which he enjoys. 
For example, because of similarities of style the following compo- 
sitions are suggested: if his taste is for Liszt, he may try the Rhap- 
sody for Piano and Orchestra by Bartok; if he enjoys Wagner, he 
may try the Third Symphony by Arnold Bax. Supposing his 
musical love is Debussy, the listener may like the first of Two 
Pictures for orchestra by Bela Bartok. If his taste, on the other 
hand, runs to Gershwin, the Afro-American Symphony by Wil- 
liam Grant Still may fill the bill. The more experienced listener 
to contemporary music may start by selecting a record from the 
group in the attached list which already includes something he 
likes. 

If, in using the attached record list, the listener finds that any 
piece of music is too strange for him to enjoy, he need only go 
back on the list to music of a more conservative nature. As soon 
as the music under that particular listing has become familiar, 
he may move on again to try music of a less conservative listing. 
He will soon recognize that combination of intellectual and/or 
emotional stimuli which most appeals to him. 

The new listener to modern music must realize that he will not 
like all of it even when the sounds no longer seem strange. One 
of the thrills of listening to new music is that we are forced into 
making purely personal choices as to what is interesting and what 
is boring—choices entirely uninfluenced by what others have 
thought or felt about the music. 

Most of the music of the past has been sifted out by many gener- 
ations of listeners until only the best is left. A great number of 
Mozart’s contemporaries, well-thought-of in their day, are no 
longer heard of on musical programs, as, for example Antonio 
Salieri (1750-1825), who wrote in a musical idiom similar to 
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Mozart's. Time has proved that nothing was wrong with that, 
except that Salieri happened to lack the creative genius of a 
Mozart. This would be true in any period. 

The following list of records which is to serve as a guide to the 
enjoyment of contemporary music, is an attempt to divide the 
available recordings of contemporary music into sections—from 
the most conservative to the least conservative, harmonically 
speaking. The list is the result of experimentation with students 
and music lovers (at times they may be one and the same) over 
a period of time. I see no reason to expect that the groupings as 
I have made them will meet with everyone’s approval. Keep in 
mind that the list is divided according to the supposed degree of 
harmonic conservatism and does not preclude the possibility that 
you may find music particularly suited to your own taste outside 
the level of music which you usually accept. 

In making use of the list, start if possible by finding one com- 
position which you already know and like. Then listen to other 
selections from the same section, until the music from that section 
begins to seem familiar. Follow these with a selection marked by 
an asterisk in the next section and continue as before. A good 
many, or all of these records are available in the majority of good 
university and public libraries. 

The list is divided into three sections: Section I (records least 
likely to offend conservative listeners), Section II (records 
likely to offend conservative listeners) , and Section III (records 
certain to offend conservative listeners). An asterisk in each sec- 
tion implies that the selection so marked is more conservative 
than the average of selections in that section. 


BARBER, SAMUEL (U.S.A. 1910- ) 


Adagio for String Orchestra, Opus 11 Capitol P 8245 

Commando March (Band) Mercury MG 40006 

Let Down the Bars (Chorus) Vox PL 7750 
BARTOK, BELA (Hungary, U.S.A. 1881-1945) 

Fifteen Hungarian Peasant Songs (Piano) Vox PL 6410 
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*For Children, Vol. I based on Hungarian . 
Folk Tunes (Piano) MGM 3009 


*For Children, Vol. II based on Slovakian 

Folk ‘Tunes (Piano) MGM 3047 
*Rhapsody for Piano and Orchestra Vox LPPL 6410 
Six Roumanian Dances (Piano) Decca DL 4011 
Sonatina (Piano) Bartok BRS 917 
Two Pictures (Orchestra) Bartok BRS 305 
Two Roumanian Dances (Piano) Bartok BRS 903 


BAX, ARNOLD (England 1883-1953) 
*Symphony No. 3 His Master’s Voice G-C 3380/5 (78 rpm) 
BLISS, ARTHUR (England 1891- ) 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra Concert Hall CHS 1167 


BLOCH, ERNEST (Switzerland, U.S.A. 1880- ) 


Quintet (Piano and Strings) London LLP 382 
Schelomo—Hebrew Rhapsody for 'Cello 

and Orchestra Columbia ML 4425 
Symphony (Israel) Vanguard VRS 423 


BOZZA, EUGENE (France 1905- ) 
Variations on a Free Theme for Wind 
Quintet, Opus 40 London LL 734 


BRITTEN, BENJAMIN (England 1913- ) 
Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra) Columbia ML 4197 


COPLAND, AARON (U.S.A. 1900- ) 


A Lincoln Portrait (Orchestra) Columbia ML 2042 
Fl Salon Mexico (Orchestra) Columbia ML 2203 
DELLO JOIO, NORMAN (U.S.A. 1913- ) 
Concerto for Harp and Orchestra Columbia ML 4303 
Psalm of David (Orchestra and 
Chorus) Concert Hall CHS 1118 


DIAMOND, DAVID (U.S.A. 1915- ) 


Music for Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
(Orchestra) Columbia ML 4303 
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DUTILLEUX, HENRI (France 1916- ) 

Sonatina for Flute and Piano Columbia ML 4339 
EGK, WERNER (Germany 1901- ) 

*Geigenmusik (Divertimento for Violin and 


Orchestra) Urania URLP 7022 
FRANCAIX, JEAN (France 1912- ) 
Concertino for Piano and Orchestra London LL 1058 
Quintet for Winds Classic Ed 2001 
HARRIS, ROY (U.S.A. 1898- ) 
Symphony No. 3 Mercury 40004 


HONEGGER, ARTHUR (Switzerland, France 1892- ) 
King David—A Symphonic Poem (Orchestra 
and Chorus) Westminster WAL 204 


IBERT, JACQUES (France 1890- ) 
Concerto for Flute and Orchestra Concert Hall CHS 1109 


Divertissement (Orchestra) Westminster WL 5061 

*Suite Elizabethaine (Orchestra) Westminster WL 5061 

Three Short Pieces for Wind Quintet London LL 734 
KABALEVSKY, DMITRI (Russia 1904- ) 

Sonata No. 3, Opus 46 (Piano) Remington 199-133 
KHACHATURIAN, ARAM (Russia 1903- ) 

Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra Urania 7119 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra London LL 692 


KODALY, ZOLTAN (Hungary 1882- ) 


*Hary, Janos Suite (Orchestra) Columbia ML 4306 
*Seven Pieces for Piano, Opus 11 Bartok BRS 917 
Te Deum (Orchestra, Choir, Soloists) Westminster 5001 


MALIPIERO, G. FRANCESCO (Italy 1882- ) 
Symphony No. 7 Cetra 50044 


MARTINU, BOHUSLAV (Czechoslovakia, U.S.A. 1890- ) 


Sinfonietta Giocosa for Piano and 
Chamber Orchestra Mercury MG 10040 
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MESSIAEN, OLIVIER (France 1908- ) 

Three Pieces for Organ Classic Editions CE 1004-B 
MILHAUD, DARIUS (France, U.S.A. 1892- ) 

*Carnival in New Orleans (Two Pianos) Columbia ML 2128 

The Household Muse (Piano) Columbia ML 4305 
MOMPOU, FERERICO (Spain 1893- ) 

*Piano Pieces Angel D 35147 
PISTON, WALTER (U.S.A. 1894- ) 

Tunbridge Fair (Intermezzo for 


Band) Mercury Classics MG 40006 


POULENC, FRANCIS (France 1899- ) 
Perpetual Motion and Others (Piano) Columbia ML 4399 


SCHMITT, FLORENT (France 1870- ) 


La Tragedie de Salome (Suite for 
Orchestra) Columbia Set 157 (78 rpm) 


STILL, WILLIAM GRANT (U.S.A. 1895- ) 


*Afro-American Symphony New Record LP 105 


STRAVINSKY, IGOR (Russia, U.S.A., France 1882- ) 
La Baiser de la Fee (Divertimento for 


Orchestra) London LL 390 
THOMPSON, RANDALL (U.S.A. 1899- ) 

Alleluia (Chorus) Vox PL 7750 

Three Odes of Horace (Chorus) Vox PL 7750 


THOMSON, VIRGIL (U.S.A. 1896- ) 
‘Two Hymns from the Old South (Chorus) Vox PL 7750 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH (England 1872- ) 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra Victor LM 135 


VILLA-LOBOS, HEITOR (Brazil 1887- ) 
Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5 (Voice, 'Cello, 
and Orchestra) Columbia AAL-3 
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BARBER, SAMUEL (U.S.A. 1910- ) 
*Essay for Orchestra Mercury 40002 
Sonata for Piano Victor LM 1113 
BARTOK, BELA (Hungary, U.S.A. 1881-1945) 
Allegro Barbaro and Other Pieces (Piano) Bartok BRS 003 


*Bagatelles (Piano) Bartok BRS 918 
Concerto for Orchestra London LL 5 
*Concerto No. 3 for Piano London LL 945 
Concerto for Violin London LL 302 
Divertimento for Strings (Orchestra) Bartok BRS 005 
Mikrokosmos (Piano) Columbia ML 4419 
‘Music for String Instruments, Percussion, 

and Celeste Capitol L 8048 
Rhapsodies No. 1 and No. 2 for Violin 

and Orchestra Bartok BRS 306 
Three Rondos (*Rondo No. 1) (Piano) Decca DL 4011 


BLOCH, ERNEST (Switzerland, U.S.A. 1880- ) 
Piano Sonata Music Library 7015 


BOWLES, PAUL (U.S.A. 1910- ) 
Concerto for Two Pianos, Winds, and 
Percussion Columbia ML 2128 
Sonata for Two Pianos Concert Hall CHS 1089 
BURKHARD, WILLY (Switzerland 1900-1955) 
Toccata for Four Wind Instruments, Percussion, 


and String Orchestra London LL 596 
CHAVEZ, CARLOS (Mexico 1899- ) 
Sinfonia India (Orchestra) Decca DL 9527 


Corrido De “El Sol” (Orchestra and Chorus) Decca DL 9527 
COPLAND AARON (U.S.A. 1900- ) 


Passacaglia (Piano) Walden Records 101 
Quiet City (Orchestra with Solo Trumpet and 

English Horn) Capitol P 8245 
Symphony No. 3 Mercury MG 50018 
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CRESTON, PAUL (U.S.A. 1906- ) 
Symphony No. 2 and Symphony No. 3 Westminster WL 5272 


Two Choric Dances (Orchestra) Capitol P 8245 
DALLAPICCOLA, LUIGI (Italy 1904- ) 

Tartiniana for Violin and Orchestra Columbia ML 4996 
DELLO JOIO, NORMAN (U.S.A. 1913- ) 

New York Profiles (Suite for Orchestra) Alco ALP 1001 
DIAMOND, DAVID (U.S.A. 1915- ) 

*Rounds for String Orchestra Capitol P 8245 
EGK, WERNER (Germany 1901- ) 

*French Suite (Orchestra) Urania URLP 7022 
HARRIS, ROY (U.S.A. 1898- ) 

Trio (Piano, Violin, Cello) University Recordings No. 1 


HINDEMITH, PAUL (Germany, U.S.A. 1895- ) 


Mathis der Maler (Orchestra) Columbia ML 4816 
Noblissima Visione (Orchestra) Columbia ML 4177 
Sonata for Clarinet and Piano Decca DL 9570 
Sonata for Four Hands at Two Pianos Cook 1037 
Theme and Four Variations for Piano and 

String Orchestra Decca DL 7501 


HONEGGER, ARTHUR (Switzerland, France 1892- ) 
Jeanne D’Arc au Bucher (Orchestra and 


Chorus) Columbia SL 178 
Symphony No. 3 (Symphonie Liturgique) Urania URLP 7090 
Symphony No. 5 Victor LM 1741 


JOLIVET, ANDRE (France 1905- ) 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra Westminster WL 5239 
Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra Westminster WL 5239 


KERR, HARRISON (U.S.A. 1897- ) 

Trio (Violin, Cello, Piano) University Recordings No. | 
KRENEK, ERNST (Austria, U.S.A. 1900- ) 

Little Suite, Opus 13a (Piano) Victor 646-7 (78 rpm) 
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LOPATINKOFF, NIKOLAI (Russia, U.S.A. 1903- ) 
Concertino for Orchestra, Opus 30 Columbia ML 4996 


MARTIN, FRANK (Switzerland 1890- ) 
Ballade for Flute, Strings ,and Piano (Arranged for 
Flute and Orchestra by Ansermet) Cook 1037 
Concerto for Harpsichord and Orchestra Oiseau 53001 
Concerto for Seven Wind Instruments, Tympani, 
Percussion, and Strings Concert Hall CHS 1109 
*Petite Symphonie Concertante for Harp, Harpsi- 


chord, Piano, and Two String Orchestras 
London LLP 390 


MARTINU, BOHUSLAV (Czechoslovakia, U.S.A. 1890- ) 
Concerto for Double String Orchestra, Piano, 


and Tympani Decca DL 9 
MILHAUD, DARIUS (France, U.S.A. 1892- ) 
Creation du Monde (Orchestra) Columbia ML 2203 


PERSICHETTI, VINCENT (U.S.A. 1915- ) 
*Divertimento for Band Mercury Classics MG 40006 


PISTON, WALTER (U.S.A. 1894- ) 


Concertino for Piano and Orchestra Vox PL 7750 
Quintet for Piano and Strings WCFM 14 
Sonatina for Violin and Harpsichord Columbia ML 4495 
Symphony No. 2 Amer. Recording Soc. LPARS 1 
Symphony No. 3 Mercury MG 40010 
The Incredible Flutist (Orchestra) Urania URLP 7092 
POULENC, FRANCIS (France 1899- ) 
A Cappella Mass Victor LM 1088 
*Les Biches (Orchestral Ballet Suite) London LL 624 
PROKOFIEFF, SERGE (Russia 1891-1953) 
Concerto No. 3 for Piano and Orchestra Capitol P 8253 
Concerto No. 2 in G Minor for Violin and 
Orchestra, Opus 63 Victor LCT 6 
Sonata No. 3 for Piano London LLP 748 
Sonata No. 7 for Piano London LLP 902 
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Sonata in D Major for Violin and Piano Columbia ML 4734 
Symphony No. 6, Opus 111 London LLP 527 


SAEVERUD, HARALD (Norway 1897- ) 
*Galdreslaaten (Symphonic Dance with 


Passacaglia) Mercury MG 10149 
Rondo Amoroso No. 7, Opus 14 
(Orchestra) Mercury MG 10149 


*Symphony No. 6 (Sinfonia Dolorosa) Mercury MG 10149 


SCHONBERG, ARNOLD (Austria, U.S.A. 1874-1951) 
Kammersymphonie No. 1, Opus 9 Dial 2 
Transfigured Night (Orchestra) Columbia ML 4316 


SCHUMAN, WILLIAM (U.S.A. 1910- ) 
George Washington Bridge 


(Band) Mercury Classics MG 40006 
Symphony No. 3 Columbia ML 4413 
STRAVINSKY, IGOR (Russia, U.S.A., France 1882- ) 
*Firebird Suite (Orchestra) Columbia ML 4700 
*Petrouchka (Orchestra) London LLP 130 
Le Sacre du Printemps (Orchestra) Columbia ML 4882 
Three Pieces for Solo Clarinet Decca DL 9570 
TRAVIS, ROY ELIHU (U.S.A. 1922- ) 
Symphonic Allegro Columbia AAL 16 
Ill 


BARTOK, BELA (Hungary, U.S.A. 1881-1945) 


Concerto No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra Vox PL 6620 
Contrasts for Violin, Clarinet, and Piano Bartok 916 
*Improvisations, Opus 20 (Piano) Bartok 902 
*Miraculous Mandarin Suite (Orchestra) Bartok 301 
Out of Doors, Suite (Piano) Bartok 902 
Sonata for Piano (1926) Vox PL 6620 
*Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion Vox PL 6010 
Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano Concert Hall CHC 39 
*Suite, Opus 14 (Piano) Bartok BRS 003 
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BERG, ALBAN (Austria 1885-1935) 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra Columbia ML 4857 


CAGE, JOHN (U.S.A. 1912- ) 


Sonatas and Interludes for Prepared Piano Dial 19, 20 
String Quartet (1950) Columbia ML 4495 
COPLAND, AARON (U.S.A. 1900- ) 

Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra Columbia ML 4421 
Piano Sonata (1941) Walden Records 101 
Piano Variations Walden Records 101 
*Quartet for Piano and Strings Columbia ML 442] 
Vitebsk (Trio for Piano, Violin, 

and 'Cello) University Recordings No. | 


FARTEIN, VALEN (Norway 1887-1952) 


The Cemetery by the Sea, Opus 20 


(Orchestra) Mercury MG 10149 
Michelangelo Sonnet, Opus 17, No. 1 
(Orchestra) Mercury MG 10149 


The Silent Island, Opus 21 (Orchestra) Mercury MG 10149 
FINE, IRVING (U.S.A. 1915- ) 
String Quartet (1952) Columbia ML 4843 


FOSS, LUKAS (Germany, U.S.A. 1922- ) 
*The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County 
(Opera) Lyrichord LL 11 


HINDEMITH, PAUL (Germany, U.S.A. 1895- ) 
*Das Marienleben (Song Cycle) Lyrichord LL 6 


IVES, CHARLES (U.S.A. 1874-1954) 
Sonata No. 2 for Piano (Concord) Columbia ML 4250 


JOLIVET, ANDRE (France 1905- ) 
*Andante for String Orchestra Westminster WL 5239 


KIRCHNER, LEON (U.S.A. 1919- 
String Quartet No. | Columbia ML 4843 
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KRENEK, ERNST (Austria, U.S.A. 1900- ) 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, Opus 93 


(A Capella Choir) New Record 306 
Sonata No. 3 for Piano, Opus 92, 
No. 4 Society of Participating Artists SPA 4 


LUENING, OTTO (U.S.A. 1900- ) 
Invention in Twelve Tones (Tape 
Recorder Music) Innovations GB 1 (LP) 
Low Speed (Tape Recorder Music) Innovations GB 1 (LP) 
MILHAUD, DARIUS (France, U.S.A. 1892- ) 
Octet for String Quartets, No. 13 
and No. 14 Columbia ML 4332 
PETRASSI, GOFFREDO (Italy 1904- __) 
*Portrait of Don Quixote (Orchestral Ballet 
Suite) Vanguard VRS 447 
SCHON BERG, ARNOLD (Austria, U.S.A. 1874-1951) 


Six Little Piano Pieces, 


Opus 19 Cumberland Forest Festival XTVI1 4149 
SESSIONS, ROGERS (U.S.A. 1896- ) 

‘The Black Maskers Suite (Orchestra) ARS 11 

Symphony No. 2 Columbia ML 2120 


STRAVINSKY, IGOR (Russia, U.S.A., France 1882- ) 
Mass (Double Wind Quintet and Chorus ol 
Men and Boys) Vox 8630 
Sonata for Two Pianos Concert Hall CHS 1089 
USSACHEVSKY, VLADIMIR (U.S.A. 1911- ) 
Fantasy in Space (Tape Recorder 


Music) Innovations GB 1 (LP) 
Sonic Contours (Tape Recorder 
Music) Innovations GB | (LP) 
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Last tag 


WILLARD MARSH 


Alexander erupted into the hall and ran, with a little waddling 
motion, to his locker. There he exchanged his notebook for his 
basketball mask and hurried outside. Behind him floated the 
sound of leather heels, lockers slamming, the laughter and vol- 
leyed shouts that wove the tag-end of a day at Bayside Junior 
High. The playground lay ahead, a wire fence preserving it from 
the pine woods overhanging the Pacific Ocean, booming on the 
faint salt air below. The others were already there, and one of 
them called in a girlish twang: 

‘‘Alexa-a-ander—run, Alexander!” 

The black composition was hot and sticky beneath his sneakers 
as Alexander trotted over to the basketball court. 

“Hi fellows,” he panted, “gonna get up a game?” 

He was a dumpy thirteen-year-old with thick shell-rimmed glass- 
es and hay-colored hair, clipped in a crew cut that made his head 
continuous with his pink features. No one answered him. They 
were watching a husky redhead named Kelly shoot out of the 
equipment room, dribbling a basketball toward them warily. 
They swarmed around him, trying to bat the ball from his hands. 

“Okay, break it up,” he shoved them away. ‘Me and Tony’ll 
choose sides.” 

Kelly always wore a letter sweater and ripe cords, always spit 
a lot. He was in the eighth grade too, although he was practically 
sixteen. Alexander crowded forward with the others, holding his 
basketball mask behind him. Boys were chosen all around him, 
and finally he was the last one left. He glanced away, trying to 
look indifferent. 

Kelly jerked a thumb toward him. “Take the kid, Tony. You're 
a man short.” 

They all snickered and began spreading themselves over the 
court. Alexander walked away, imagining how it would be to 
come dribbling in fast with only Kelly between him and the buck- 
et, whip around and sink a one-handed hook shot. Then he 
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noticed a new boy practicing set shots by himself at a deserted 
backboard. He was a Negro, maybe Kelly’s age, and looked real 
good. 

The boy threw him a smile. “Care to try your eye?” 

The ball came floating over in a lazy loop, bounced out of 
Alexander’s hands. He stumbled after it red-faced, scooped it up 
and threw it at the basket in a weak underhand. The older boy 
leaped, whisked the ball off the backboard and came down in 
passing position. 

‘Now come in for your setup.” 

Alexander ran clumsily beneath the basket, received the ball 
in his stomach and by a desperate accident bounced it through 
the hoop. 

‘“Thass the way.’” They grinned at each other. “My name's 
Abraham Baker. What’s yours?” 

He was kind of light brown and graceful moving, with a flat- 
tened looking nose and big lips. 

‘Alexander Clayton. You can call me Alex,” he said hopefully, 
although no one ever did. 

“Abe’s what they genly call me. Mind if I give you a pointer 
or two, Alex? I probly had a little more basketball experience.” 

Alexander watched the brown hands with the ochre palms ad- 
just his grip on the ball, heard the easy voice describing how to 
shoot overhand. The push-up motion was hard to get at first, but 
after awhile he was excited at the accuracy it gave him. They 
played a game of freeze-out and Alexander almost won. He found 
himself tagging along when Abe returned the basketball. 

“You want to hunt for shells, Alex? It’s still early.” 

“I don’t mind, Abe.” 

They left by the lower gate and were in the woods immediately. 
Single file they jogged between the spaced pine shadows, feeling 
the pulpy give of the cool ground. Sometimes they heard a snap- 
ping twig or a whir of wings, with it even more silent afterwards. 
The air smelled like bruised leaves, only spicy. 

“Sort of relaxful, isn’t it?’ Abe said. “I practicly always take 
this way home.” 

He held a low-hanging branch aside so it wouldn’t dirty Alex- 
ander’s gabardines. The woods suddenly ended in a few bare 
windshaped trunks at the lip of the cliff. They stood in the steady 
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wind, looking down at the sudsy breakers. Almost a mile out lay 
the sea wall, with notched pilings like a comb turned sideways. 
Somewhere past the curve of the cliff was Yacht Harbor and his 
father’s cabin cruiser. Abe pointed to a plume of smoke that 
smeared the horizon. 

“See that there ship, Alex? A freighter, looks like,” he squinted. 
“Wonder where he’s going? China, maybe.” 

“Gee, you think so?’”’ Alexander was too nearsighted to make it 
out. 

“Maybe my cousin’s even on it. He’s a cabin boy,” Abe said. 
‘Ran away to sea an’ didn’t even wait to finish high school.” 

They looked at each other. A great pulse of adventure beat 
inside Alexander. 

“T wouldn’t want to do that,” Abe said. “But maybe we could 
ship out somewheres next summer.’ 

“Do you really think we could, Abe?” 

“Tl write my cousin,” he promised. 

It was too good to talk about more. They turned it over slowly 
in their minds as they walked along the shore, kicking aside 
scummy whips of kelp, pegging rocks at sand crabs, now and then 
pocketing a mussel shell. Then around a shoulder of rock they 
saw, within wading distance, a lonely jutting post of some kind. 
No one remembered how it got there, but everyone used it for 
target practice. There were too many inviting rocks around, the 
size of baseballs. Alexander helped Abe gather a big pile, and 
they threw till their arms were sore and the salt air made them 
faint with hunger. Then they cut back to town, by a rise of sand 
dunes that leveled off into cluttered lots where stray goats grazed 
wistfully, beside shacks with scraggly vegetable gardens and card- 
board wedges for window panes. The neighborhood was new 
and exciting to Alexander. 

After awhile the houses got better looking, and they finally 
turned into a yellow frame bungalow with a tiny well-kept lawn. 
The back door opened into a low kitchen with a big glistening 
gas range. A sleepy-eyed Negro lady was singeing a plucked 
chicken over one burner. She had on a faded cotton print tied 
with a large bow in back. 

“Chicken for supper?” Abe said. “Hot damn!” 
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“Tl smack that mouth’ve yours,” the woman said absently. She 
gave Alexander a curious, polite smile. 

‘Ma, can Alex stay for supper?” 

‘He surely can. You go show him where to wash his hans.” 

As she turned back to the stove Abe reached for a bowl of 
olives. Without seeming to see him, his mother brought a spatula 
down on his wrist. He jumped and retreated into the next room, 
Alexander following. 

‘Maybe your friend would like to phone his momma,” she 
called. 

“I guess I better,” Alexander said. 

He gave the operator his number at the wall phone. The maid 
answered. 

“Lemme talk to Mother, Milly.” 

In a moment he heard his mother’s cultured, ‘“Yes, dear?” 

“This is Alexander, Mom. Can I have dinner at Abe’s?” 

‘Why, I suppose so. Who is Abe, dear?” 

‘A new kid at school.” 

“IT see. Well don’t stay too late, will you?” 

‘She say okay?” Abe asked when he hung up. He clapped his 
hands together. “Gonna have fried chicken—hot damn!” 

“What I tell you, Abe?” his mother called angrily. 

The front room was small and crowded looking, with fat roses 
on the wallpaper. There was a big upright piano with a few 
chipped keys, and on top a Negro Jesus in a picture frame, beside 
a family group, as if He were a distant relative. It kind of made 
Alexander feel uncomfortable. A little girl tumbled in a lumpy 
sofa at the steamy front window, making crazy scrawls on the 
glass. 

‘This here’s Birdie May,” Abe said, tugging one of her pigtails. 

“Hello,” Alexander said. 

She looked up at him with amazed brown eyes, then gurgled 
shyly. The boys sprawled on the floor, reading comic books while 
Mrs. Baker hurried back and forth, setting the table in the next 
room. Before long Dr. Baker came in, dumping his black satchel 
on the hall settee. He shook hands with Alexander gravely. 

“You're related with the Gilbert Clayton that runs the Cadillac 
agency, I take it?’”’ He had a musical deep voice. 

“Yes, sir. I’m his son.” 
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The doctor was a tall man in a black suit that smelled like 
funerals. He had square, shiny black features and tired eyes. At 
the dinner table he bowed his head and said grace. Alexander 
took his cues from Abe. Then steaming platters were passed, fol- 
lowed by a contented silence. Halfway through the meal the doc- 
tor'paused, staring at a drumstick clamped in his fist. 

“Times I just can’t figger human nature.” 

Mrs. Baker looked up. “Old Mrs. Kelly stirring up a wind 
again?” 

He nodded, sighing. ““Remember that Italian family near the 
wharf? Narducci? Now she’s fixing to kill the little girl. Goat 
manure compresses for T.B., can you imagine!” 

Abe traded a wide-eyed glance with Alexander. This was 
Kelly’s mother they were talking about. 

“Juju, philtres, she knows the whole works. All except a little 
thing like sanitation. Isn’t enough I got to wait for fees, I got 
to be a missionary at the same time. Oh, well... . He laughed 
a little, turning to Alexander. ‘““What’d you boys learn in school 
today—any useful superstitions?” 

After dinner he gave them a dime apiece for double-scoop cones 
at the soda fountain. They strolled across town, making the cones 
last, past poplar-smelling aisles where stucco Spanish homes lay 
back of shady graveled drives. At Alexander's house Abe hung 
back self-consciously. 

“Guess I better get back,” he said. “You know, to write my 
cousin?” as if asking if it still stood. 

“Yeah, gee .. . how soon you think you can hear?” 

“Depends on where he’s at. I'll send it air mail.” He hesitated, 
then fumbled in his pocket. “Here, you keep this, Alex.’” He 
slapped Alexander on the arm in embarrassment, “Last tag!” 

His flying legs diminished into the dusk. Alexander looked 
down at the big pearl-handled knife. It opened into a large wicked 
blade, a couple of little ones, a corkscrew and a busted punch. 
He climbed the wide stone steps, feeling the heft of it in his 
pocket. 

‘Back so soon? How considerate,” Julia Clayton said. She was 
on the chaise longue, cool and compact in a flaring summer frock. 
The maid stooped over the small unnecessary oak fire, giving it a 
discreet poke. ‘“What did you have for dinner, dear?” 
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‘Fried chicken,” Alexander said. 

His mother rolled her eyes up in awe, making him grin. ‘Pretty 
swell,” 

She had a husky voice, fabulous yellow hair and a chromium cig- 
arette-holder that was part of her nervous personality. 

“Brought this along for you, dad.” He gave his father a small 
abalone shell he’d lugged back. 

Gilbert Clayton turned it over in his manicured hands. ‘Say 
now, this'll make a dandy ashtray. Thanks, son.” 

He was a fleshy man in a single-breasted linen suit, with rimless 
glasses and thinning sandy hair. 

“I thought you'd been to the beach,” Julia said. “You smell 
like a whale convention.” 

Clayton chuckled automatically, then turned back to his wife. 
Alexander wandered over to the fire. 

“There isn’t a thing wrong with them as individuals. You 
know where I stand on that, dear. They’re dandy people—cheer- 
ful and uh, well, perfectly dandy in their own way.” 

“You don’t have to defend yourself, Gil.” 

“I’m not defending myself, damnit. I’m merely saying that as 
separate individuals you can sort of guide them. In fact we have 
a moral responsibility to uh, educate them, if you want to put 
it that way.” 

“I know, dear.” 

“Because they invariably gang up, they become one big aggres- 
sive clan. They haven’t any more uh, real civic pride than, say, 
Sam Feinberg and his cronies. And when that happens it’s too 
late to lead them. You have to drive them, and none of us want 
Wess 

Alexander spit through his teeth to make the fire sizzle, but he 
didn’t have enough. It only landed on his chin. 

“. .. all this sudden influx coming from? And with this new 
doctor—good lord, it'll be even worse. We'll have a nice black 
middle class wanting nice new homes and schools and taxes. I 
saw some figures just the other day at Rotary. Did you know the 
real estate depreciation just on Channel Street alone in the last 
six months—” 

“Yes, dear. I’m perfectly aware.” Julia was beginning to be 
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bored. She swung to the fire. ‘““What’s your friend Abe like, Zan- 
der?” 

She thought Zander sounded nicely rakish. Alexander didn’t. 
“He's okay.” 

“Do they have a nice home?” 

“T guess so.” 

‘What does his father do?” 

‘May I be excused?” he said. “I think Ill go to bed and read.” 

“Good night, son,” his father called absently. 

Alexander thoughtfully trudged upstairs to his room. It might 
be better to wait awhile, he decided, before starting to wheedle 
permission to become a cabin boy. After all, summer was a long 
way off. He sat on the edge of the bed that had suddenly become 
a ship’s bunk. They'd be walking up the crooked smelly streets 
of Shanghai in their pea jackets, when a Chinaman would jump 
them from an alley. Abe would knock the crook off balance while 
Alexander tackled him from behind, then together they’d polish 
him off. ... He took his new knife out and shined it in his palm. 

Hot damn! 


Alexander got out to the playground early, signing up for a bas- 
ketball. He practiced overhand shots while waiting for Abe. But 
he never showed up, and since it was Friday Alexander didn’t get 
a chance to see him over the week end. Monday afternoon he 
saw Abe heading out the gate and ran through the woods to catch 
up with him. 

“I wanted to thank you for that knife,” he said. “It’s sure a 
beauty, Abe.” 

‘“Thass all right, didn’t cost me nothing. I won it selling sub- 
scriptions in Detroit.” 

Alexander glanced away. “Thought maybe you'd like to shoot 
a couple buckets or something.” 

“I'd surely like to, Alex. But I got me a paper route yestiday.” 

“Oh.” 

“Got to work, you know how tis?” Then seeing his disappoint- 
ment, “I wrote my cousin. Spect to hear any day now.” 

Alexander watched him disappear among the pines. He wan- 
dered back to the playground, hanging around long enough to 
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see Kelly organize a game. He wasn’t chosen, but the thought 
of being at sea next summer helped take the edge off it. 

The week limped by. Friday morning Alexander noticed a nerv- 
ous anticipation in the air, something more than the usual week- 
end restlessness. Kelly and a select few friends had been passing 
notes all during study period. At noon recess Alexander saw him 
in the boys’ can, whispering importantly to them. He edged on 
over. 

‘Hi fellows, how’s the secret society going?” 

They looked down at him with stone faces. 

“Say Kelly,” he said nervously, “how about letting me join the 
Nogards?”’ His voice broke in an embarrassing treble. ; 

They laughed, and Kelly said, “Why Alexander, we didn’t 
know you was changing sexes on us.” 

“Yeah, well anybody knows Nogard is just Dragon spelt back- 
wards,” he said hotly. ‘Some secret.” 

“Think you’re pretty wise.” Kelly raised the flat of his hand 
and Alexander backed off uneasily. 

‘Come on, let me join up, Kelly.” 

“Ah, you’re too gutless.” 

“T’m not either.” 

Tony took Kelly aside. “Listen, Mike, Maybe we can use 
him... .”” The rest of it was lost. 

Kelly pulled his eyebrows together, like a chimpanzee memoriz- 
ing a ballet routine, then nodded. He grabbed Alexander’s arm, 
squeezing painfully. 

‘You know what happens to squealers? We'll cut your tongue 
out.” 

Alexander nodded ecstatically. 

“Okay, then. Get out to the woods, fast. Right after last per- 
iod. But remember—” 

He put a finger to his lips, balling his other hand into a fist. 


Blundering through the leaves as quietly as possible, Alexander 

came puffing up to the shattered tree. Kelly was squatting beside 

it, smoking a cigarette. He had a large paper bag under his arm. 
“I’m not too late, am 1?” 
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Kelly didn’t bother answering. After awhile he said, “You 
wouldn't be no nigger lover would you, Fatso?”’ 

Not quite sure what this meant, Alexander said hopefully, 
“No.” 

“We'll find out.” He passed the cigarette over. ‘Have a drag.” 

“Gee, thanks.” Alexander took an eager mouthful, trying to 
keep from coughing. 

“Don’t lip it, for chrissakes.’”” He grabbed the butt away. He 
looked nervous. 

They waited till Tony and the other boys sneaked up. Then 
Kelly opened the bag and passed out black cloth hoods. They 
pulled them on without speaking. Seeing the other muffled fig- 
ures through his eyeholes, Alexander no longer felt uncertain and 
alone. It was like having a vague high purpose, a mission. 

“Like ‘em? My old lady made ’em.” Kelly rubbed his hands 
together. ‘“Now let’s spread out and lay for the nigger.” 

Then he understood. He was still standing when the others 
had blended into the greenery. Kelly reared up and shook a fist 
at him, the black face featureless except for the eyeholes, and 
silent like a performance underwater. Alexander knelt behind a 
shrub mechanically, wishing there were something else he could 
do. Pretty soon he heard Abe’s whistling, the loping stride, and 
then the quick shuffle as they jumped him. A thud of fists, a shirt 
tearing, but oddly enough no yelling on either side. Alexander 
came out to see Abe lying there tied in a clothesline, panting 
heavily. There was a big scratch on his cheek. Suddenly Kelly 
loomed beside Alexander, giving him a shove that sent him sprawl- 
ing. 

“You gutless wonder,” he said. 

Then he stood over Abe, nudging him with his foot. 

“We're gonna make a good nigger out of you. Who's got a 
knife, men?” He looked around. 

Alexander's hand instinctively went to his pocket. Kelly 
grabbed him, wrenched the knife away from him. The hooded 
figures shifted uneasily. 

‘““What’s the matter? You guys yellow?” 

“You're the yella sonofa bitch,” Abe said. ‘Let my hans loose 
an I'll prove it.” 

Kelly drew his foot back, but Abe’s expression didn’t change. 
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Kelly squatted, bringing the knife up slowly. Abe recognized it. 
A strange look bloomed on his face. He sat up partway, searching 
the hooded faces, seeming to rest on Alexander’s. He began blink- 
ing rapidly. 

“Scared, nigger?” Kelly laughed. “This is only the beginning.” 

He folded the knife and pocketed it. Alexander was too sick 
to care. Then Kelly rose, gave a quick order and they began lug- 
ging Abe through the woods. When they were almost out of sight 


Alexander stumbled after them, not wanting to be left alone. 
He stood in the wind at the cliff, watching them half carry, half 


roll Abe down to the beach. He watched them tie him to the 
rotting post they’d pegged rocks at just last week. Their voices 
echoed up: 

“Better start your prayers now, the tide ain’t going to wait.” 

Abe wrenched at the ropes with a new frenzy. Maybe I could 
run for the police, Alexander thought. But he waited in con- 
fusion till the hooded boys scrambled back up the cliff. Then 
they removed their hoods and stood in a ring around him. Kelly 
ripped Alexander's off, gave him a stinging slap across the mouth. 

“You get just one more chance, Fatso. You can be the guy that 
hangs around and cuts him loose.” 

Alexander refused. How could he? Kelly slapped him once 
more, excommunicated him from the Nogard Avengers, and Alex- 
ander ran home, wallowing in a contempt so deep it became only 
a dreamlike pity. 


There was a sudden blaze of lights. His father was standing over 
the bed, shaking him. The words didn’t fit together. 

‘The Negro doctor's son,” Clayton repeated. “You and your 
moron friends managed to drown him.” 

There was a grainy smell of whisky on his breath. His cheeks 
were flushed and young looking, his eyes old and elsewhere. 

“Drowned?” Alexander said stupidly. “You mean Abe?” He 
came fully awake. “But that was just a joke, Dad! They cut him 
loose afterwards.” 

“It seems that’s what they all thought,” his father said wryly. 
“So now the joke’s on the dinge. Well, we'll straighten it out 
somehow. Better get dressed and come downstairs.” 
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Julia came to the door as he was sitting on the edge of the bed, 
staring sightlessly down at his sox. 

“Hurry, dear.” She slipped in to give his shoulder a squeeze. 
“Don’t be frightened. You won’t go to jail or anything, it’s not 
that bad.” 

Alexander got his clothes on somehow, forced himself to move 
on down to the front room. All of the boys were there, stiff and 
isolated in Julia’s prim wing chairs. They gave him a furtive wel- 
come with their eyes. Even Kelly had a sick grin for him. His 
eyes were bloodshot from crying, and he had on a tight-fitting 
blue serge suit. It made him look quite harmless, even pathetic. 
Alexander recognized Kelly’s father, an elevator operator in a 
downtown office. He was a cocky little man with wispy red hair, 
who stood in drunken dignity in a suit like his son’s, only a little 
baggier. 

“I give Mike a goddamn good licking, Mr. Clayton,” he was 
saying hopefully. 

‘So you told me,” Alexander’s father said wearily. ‘““Too bad 
your own father didn’t beat something resembling good sense into 
you—then maybe you wouldn’t have raised a cretin.” 

The fathers of the other boys also ignored Kelly Senior, stand- 
ing apart as they talked in low troubled voices. Now and then 
they paused to listen to a typewriter clacking from the dining 
room. Julia came in with a tray of glasses, soda and a fifth of 
scotch. She circulated among the men with a quiet, tragic charm. 
Mr. Kelly edged forward, beaming in anticipation. 

‘The condemned man drank a hearty meal,” he cackled. At 
Julia’s look his arm wavered in mid-reach. 

“Celebrating your son’s cleverness, Mr. Kelly?” she said. ‘“‘Really, 
don’t you think you’ve had quite enough?” 

The other men smiled openly. Then they looked up as the 
typewriter clattered to a stop. A tall tubercular looking man 
dragged into the room, as if he were having foot trouble. He took 
them all in without bringing his eyes to a focus. 

“Don’t be bashful, Ben,” Mr. Clayton said with an uneasy 
heartiness, drawing him forward. “Nobody in here but us sub- 
scribers. You boys all know Ben Dudley, editor of the Gazette.” 

The editor was in a rumpled tweed suit and a burnt orange tie. 
He bowed gravely, almost losing his balance. 
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“Friends, Rotarians, councilmen,” he said thickly, “lend me 
your checkbooks. I come to bury decency, not to aid it.” He 
waited, as if for a hiccough, then when it passed he frowned ab- 
sently. “Good evening, Mr. Feinberg. How is Mrs. Feinberg and 
Feinberg’s Department Store?” 

One of the father’s, a briskly plump little man, smiled warily. 

“Mr. Feinberg is a lover of truth, justice and clearance sales,” 
the editor said. “Any resemblance between the editorial policy 
of the Gazeite and full-page clearance-sale advertisements is strictly 
coincidental, as they say.” His head turned like a crane. “And 
Mr. Smith—Mr. Supermarket Smithy. So glad you could lend a 
hand, on this inauspicious—”’ 

“All right, Ben, cut the comedy.” Alexander's father clapped 
him on the shoulder. ‘Ben's a great kidder, as we all know. Got 
his two feet on the ground, though. He’s written an editorial that 
should forestall any uh, loose talk by irresponsible elements in the 
community. He’s going to run it when the body—when it’s dis- 
covered. Tomorrow morning, I imagine.’ He turned encourag- 
ingly. “All right, Ben, let’s hear it.” 

Smiling crookedly, the editor read aloud in a dead monotone: 
‘Tragedy struck the peaceful community of Bayside this morn- 
ing, when the body of a young boy was disclosed by the outgoing 
tide. As part of a junior high school fraternity initiation, the vic- 
tim had permitted his youthful companions to bind him to a 
post at low tide. He was to have been released shortly after the 
tide started coming in. But, as an almost inevitable consequence 
of the lack of adult supervision, the boys neglected to fix the re- 
sponsibility for his ‘rescue’ among themselves. 

‘Abraham Baker was a sacrifice to a Board of Education which 
persists in condoning so-called ‘Progressive Education.’ If children 
are encouraged to question the enduring values of their society, 
its literature, its social traditions, even its very form of govern- 
ment, before they have reached the age of responsibility—then 
surely when they make their own code of behavior it is not they 
who are being inconsistent. We, the voters of Bayside, have it in 
our power to abolish this mollycoddling that permits secret so- 
cieties and similar un-American groups to exist on the secondary 
education level. Therefore, let the Board of Education receive 
this overdue ultimatum: re-establish discipline in our schools, cut 
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out all the fancy extra-curricular frills—or be prepared to face 
the consequences at the polls.” 

The editor folded his editorial and tucked it in his coat pocket. 

“There it is, you public benefactors. Your tailor-made lie,” he 
said, ‘‘short, sweet, and slimy.” 

“Why, nobody’s coercing you, Ben,’ Mr. Clayton said, hurt. 
“I think that’s a dandy statement of principles.” 

There was a murmur of agreement. The editor smiled sadly, 
tugged his hat over one eye and walked with exquisite precision 
to the door. The men relaxed. Alexander took advantage of the 
vacuum, edging over to his father’s side. He still looked stern 
and unforgiving, but Alexander could tell it was going to be all 
right. One of the other men came up with a frown. 

“Gil, we been figuring. Them niggers down around Channel 
Street might not read editorials. They might not go along with 
them even if they did.” 

‘That's a very good point, Les,” Mr. Clayton said. “I was just 
about to bring it up.” He clapped his hands together and raised 
his voice. ‘Let me have your attention for a moment, men.” 

They grouped around him expectantly. Mr. Feinberg and his 
son Harry were on the point of leaving. 

“Stick around, Sam,” Clayton called good-naturedly, ‘‘this is a 
little money matter.” 

Smiling thinly, Mr. Feinberg returned in the general snicker. 

“Now if there’s any hard feeling brewing, we know who'll be 
the cause of it. The father, naturally. I suppose he even might 
be justified in a way. He’s a doctor, he’s had a good education— 
maybe even better than some of us... .”’ That drew the laugh 
he wanted. “He can talk, and the other Negroes’ll listen. They 
look up to him. So I think this is the psychological moment to 
bring pressure on him to pack up and get out. I suggest we make 
up a pool, buy his house and sell it to a responsible white family. 
Even if we have to take a loss, it’ll still be sound property insur- 
ance.” He removed a checkbook from his jacket. “Now none of 
us are millionaires—except maybe Sam Feinberg—’’ he got his 
laugh again. “But to make it easier on the others, Sam and I will 
each get in for a thousand. If the rest of you can see five hundred 
apiece, we can swing it.” 

The idea, with Mr. Clayton’s salesman’s smile to push it, was 
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carried. The fathers began reaching in their pockets. 

“Count me out,” Mr. Feinberg said. He glanced around at the 
hushed faces. 

Clayton smiled with everything except his eyes. ‘‘What’s the 
diffukelty, Sammy?”’ 

“I don’t want I should have any part of this monkey business, 
that’s all. My Hershel tells me he wasn’t mixed up in it.”” He 
turned to his boy. “Tell them how it was you ran away, when 
the colored boy—’”’ 

‘Never mind all that. This is still a community problem, Sam. 
If you don’t want to play ball... .” 

The other men began murmuring, solidly united now. 

Mr. Feinberg shrugged. “I said what I said.” And waited. 

‘There was no appeal. 

“Let it go, men,” Clayton said. ‘““We don’t need him. And uh, 
I assume he doesn’t need us in the future.”” He nodded after the 
departing Feinbergs. ‘““What else could you expect, considering 
the, uh, source?” 

Above the sound of scratching pens, above Julia’s throaty laugh- 
ter as she circulated with the drinks once more, Alexander heard 
his father saying: 

“It isn’t really the money, it’s more a pledge of your good faith.” 

As if a third, inner eye had slowly opened, Alexander saw the 
room and all its occupants settle into focus, hard and definite 
against the period wallpaper. He felt older, and somehow a little 
taller—a little more equipped to use his father’s prestige and his 
mother’s charm, the sterling service that he ate from, the oriental 
rugs that supported him, the smells of luxury, its tastes, feel, shape 
and special dispensations which he now carried like a shield across 
the room to where Kelly stood in wistful defiance beside his em- 
barrassed father—the two of them isolated by well-nourished 
laughter and the quick green whisper of finance. 

‘‘Let’s have my knife, Kelly,’’ Alexander said. 

“What knife?” 

“The one you swiped from me this afternoon. Come on, let’s 
have it.” 

Kelly hesitated, traveling on an old habit. It was like a gorilla 
being leveled by something as unfamiliar and ridiculous as a blow- 
gun. He reached in his hip pocket. 
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“Guess I must've forgotten all about it, Alexander.” 

Alexander accepted it with a resigned smile. It would be a 
breach of good taste to contradict him, as well as the loss of ad- 
vantage. He walked on out to the porch and stood beside his 
parents, watching the cars drive off. The Feinberg limousine 
was still across the street, the chauffeur just now snapping the hood 
back in place. It wheeled gracefully around and slid past them, 
the Feinbergs’ faces showing dimly at the rear window. Mr. Clay- 
ton turned to Alexander. 

“And now, young man, I want to talk to you—”’ 

Then he glanced in the direction of the boy’s eyes. There was 
an instant when they were level with Harry Feinberg’s. Alexan- 
der ducked his head and spread his palms upward in the unmis- 
takable Yiddish gesture. 

Mr. Clayton's stern mask collapsed in laughter. He turned 
weakly to his wife. 

“What do you think of our little mockie, here?’”’ he gasped. 

Julia smiled and shook her head reprovingly. Alexander 
laughed shyly to himself, knowing the swift hot pride of being 
his father’s son, no longer hunted but knowing instead—as on 
that dimly remote afternoon when he'd been lifted up to whole- 
ness in a black hood—the hunter’s sweet and secret strength. 
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THE BICYCLE 


By ROBERT KRIEGER 


Even the gulls know water’s dominion: 

From tidal-flat over outcropped, pumice beaches, 

Harsh dunes move eastward. Ever to inland 

Encroaching angles rise as steep as the sand will lie; 

Where rhododendrons, burning as under a slough, 
blow to be buried, 

Direction binds distance and longing together. 


Between Cape Blanco and unsighted forests, 

I, a bicycle, and a Tenmile country of dunes 
Are muscle to the wind’s direction. 

Land keeps nothing; the bicycle keeps nothing: 
Wheels revolve and spool 

Endless landscape in a kind of silence. 


Low and lower, even the gulls fall, 

Dimming half of our sky. Coast wind shelves 

Architecture like darkness toward the sun. 

If winds of our choice never turn, in a generation 
of sea, wind, and sand, 

The wheel's direction is our only keeping. 

Riding, riding, the bicycle makes no distance. 
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CREMATION 


By PAUL PETRIE 


The floral wreaths of many-colored trees 

are propped against a sky of stone degrees. 

The blackbirds trail their grave processionals. 

The squirrels invest the earth with minute burials. 
Upon the brambles, winds paint tears of cold. 
The morning sun drops melting flakes of snow. 


Where branches have been razed of ragged leaves, 
a charred and smoky silver takes the trees. 

The river smokes and steams in yellow curls, 
and ghosts from sewer-covers rise and whirl. 

A silver fire flakes the air. The mole 

burrows; ground freezes cold. 


Whose body in this Autumn do they burn, 
and why do I stand grieving by his urn? 
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Tuberculosis and the Navahos 


PAUL M. SEARS 


One mid-December evening in 1951 Dr. Charles Clark, in charge 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs Western Navaho Hospital at Tuba 
City, Arizona, identified the epidemic which for some days had 
kept him busy with sick Navaho schoolchildren. It was infectious 
hepatitis. The natural yellow-brown skin tones of his patients 
and the mildness of the epidemic, which produced little or no 
jaundice in many of its victims, had concealed the nature of the 
disease at first. 

With the epidemic identified, the medical branch of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Arizona State Department of Health 
asked the federal government’s Communicable Disease Center for 
the services of an Epidemic Intelligence Officer. Dr. Clark needed 
the help. He had more than three hundred patients overflowing 
his 35-bed hospital, with temporary wards set up in the dormi- 
tories of the Indian Service boarding school nearby. Tuba City, 
in spite of its name, consisted of little more than the school, the 
hospital, and a trading post. This locality in the isolated western 
part of the reservation was more accessible by airstrip than by 
the unpaved roads which ran into it. 

The Communicable Disease Center called on Dr. Charles Le- 
Maistre, a research worker in the Department of Medicine of The 
New York Hospital and of Cornell University’s Medical College, 
which combine their facilities under one roof in Manhattan. Dr. 
LeMaistre flew to Tuba City to organize the work against the 
epidemic, and then he quickly returned to New York to gather 
more help. He also brought back to New York a piece of intelli- 
gence unconnected with the epidemic, but of tremendous poten- 
tial importance to the Navaho tribe. At Tuba City Dr. Clark had 
shown him several children ill with miliary tuberculosis and tu- 
berculous meningitis, the most surely fatal forms of the disease. 

LeMaistre’s superior at Cornell Medical College and The New 
York Hospital was Dr. Walsh McDermott, who, with Dr. Carl 
Muschenheim, was supervising research on anti-tuberculosis drugs. 
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Among other drugs, they were working on a promising new one, 
called isoniazid, or INH. LeMaistre mentioned the tuberculous 
children to Dr. McDermott, knowing that the acute disease from 
which they suffered would end in death in a few months if un- 
treated. 

There were scientific as well as humanitarian reasons for the 
doctors to be interested: such patients are good medical subjects 
for evaluating new drugs, since any improvement is fairly certain 
to be due to drug action. The New York workers were satisfied 
that INH was a safe drug to administer, but they didn’t know its 
full range of possibilities against TB. The Navaho patients, so 
many of whom had acute disease, offered them a chance to find 
out. 

As a result of his conversations in New York, LeMaistre, after 
returning to Tuba City, applied with Clark through the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for an INH program. The proposal was ap- 
proved and in less than a month Drs. McDermott and Muschen- 
heim expanded their INH project to include Dr. Clark’s TB pa- 
tients. 

The Cornell doctors had accepted a serious challenge, for they 
were entering the worst remaining reservoir of tuberculosis in 
the United States. The Navaho country on its small scale matched 
areas such as the Philippines, China, and parts of Latin America, 
where tuberculosis is still the greatest killer of humanity. No 
hospital beds were available for the majority of Navahos with 
TB. Hundreds of sufferers, living with their families, received 
little or no medical attention and, as they grew progressively 
sicker, were spreading their disease to healthy people. Navahos, 
all told, were dying of tuberculosis at something like ten times 
the rate for white Americans, with the result that about twenty- 
seven per cent of all Navaho deaths were due to TB. This, in 
the heart of the high, dry, sunlit Southwest where even in recent 
years the climate has been touted as a cure for tuberculosis. 

The physicians in the Bureau of Indian Affairs were not to 
blame for the uncontrolled tuberculosis situation on the reserva- 
tion. The shortage of doctors and nurses during the war had 
virtually doubled the workload of those who remained with the 
Navaho Medical Service. Even after the war it was difficult to 
find men and women to serve in the remote posts of the reserva- 
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tion where housing was inadequate and civilized amenities were 
often lacking. Some of these difficulties were probably unavoid- 
able, but others were clearly the responsibility of Congress. The 
shortage of hospital beds was a particularly flagrant example of 
the failure of Congress to meet obligations to the Indians. 

In spite of these handicaps the Bureau’s physicians, along with 
their other duties, were treating cases of tuberculosis wherever 
possible, using the already-available drugs, streptomycin and PAS. 
These drugs were useful but they could help only certain types 
of cases. Many patients failed to improve, and some grew sicker 
in spite of drug treatment. 

The introduction of INH was the start of a series of important 
changes in the approach to tuberculosis control among the Nava- 
hos. Muschenheim and McDermott began paying regular visits 
to the reservation to supervise the INH program, in co-operation 
with Bureau of Indian Affairs physicians. By March of 1952 fifty 
Navahos were being treated with INH, and the drug was saving 
the lives of some Indian patients suffering from the worst forms 
of TB, including some cases where other drugs had failed. But 
still, reservation doctors could treat only a few patients under the 
Cornell program. The time was clearly at hand for a large-scale 
attack on tuberculosis among the Navahos. 

The Indians themselves knew quite well that tuberculosis was 
their worst health problem. The Navaho Tribal Council, repre- 
senting 70,000 tribesmen, had already sent strong requests to 
Washington for a modern 400-bed tuberculosis hospital, a modest 
enough demand in view of the fact that at least 1,500 Navahos 
were estimated to have active TB. This building was expected 
to replace the crowded and obsolete 100-bed sanatorium at Ft. 
Defiance, the medical center of the reservation. Congress turned 
down the request for the hospital, but voted $1,315,000 for off- 
reservation treatment of Indians with tuberculosis, to be avail- 
able for spending in mid-1952. This appropriation would pro- 
vide several hundred beds for Navahos in existing hospitals 
throughout the Southwest. 

The compromise was a disappointment to many Navaho lead- 
ers. They were afraid their people would be unhappy in hospitals 
away from the reservation and would not stay to complete their 
long course of treatment. Even so, the decision of Congress of- 
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fered some advantages. Beds would be available much more 
quickly off the reservation, and the chronic personnel shortages 
of the Navaho Medical Service would not be a problem, as they 
would be in staffing a large reservation hospital. 

However, more doctors were still needed on the reservation 
Fortunately the Korean war and the doctor draft were providing 
a new source of supply. The U.S. Public Health Service, where 
some of the drafted doctors served, agreed to assign some of these 
physicians to Indian Service hospitals. 

Among the new arrivals was Dr. Kurt Deuschle, a 1948 gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan Medical School. Deuschle, who 
had been trained in internal medicine and was particularly inter- 
ested in cancer, arrived at Ft. Defiance in July, 1952. He was im- 
mediately given the job of organizing a program to control tuber- 
culosis among the entire Navaho tribe. Deuschle’s experience at 
that time had not included work in tuberculosis, but thanks to 
the INH program he had the advantage of frequent consultation 
with Dr. Muschenheim, a ranking authority on diseases of the 
chest. Even more important, Deuschle had an immediate en- 
thusiasm for his job and an instinctive liking for his Navaho pa- 
tients. 

At Ft. Defiance the lists of Navahos with diagnosed active TB, 
waiting to enter hospitals, ran to many pages. Working through 
the names, Deuschle found several hundred potential patients 
needing examination and treatment. Many had died and many 
others had deteriorated from moderately advanced to far advanced 
tuberculosis since their first diagnosis. 

While the medical staff processed the patients, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was negotiating contracts with off-reservation hos- 
pitals, and the first group of patients left the reservation in Octo- 
ber. Eighteen months later, in March, 1954, with the develop- 
ment of the off-reservation program, Deuschle and his staff had 
greatly reduced the backlog of patients waiting for treatment. 
They had sent six hundred Navahos to bed with tuberculosis. 

As Deuschle attacked the worst aspects of TB on the reserva- 
tion, he also had to clear away some misconceptions about In- 
dians which had become part of medical folklore. It was tempt- 
ingly easy, for example, to explain the massive infection of the 
Navahos with TB on the basis of racial susceptibility. Deuschle 
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said, “We had to prove that as far as TB goes Navahos are not 
different medically from whites. They do have resistance, they 
do respond to drugs and surgery, and that puts it on us to clean 
up tuberculosis among them.”” (The large number of acute cases, 
particularly among Navaho children, resulted not from racial sus- 
ceptibility but from prolonged exposure to the coughs of sick per- 
sons, who had no understanding of sanitary measures needed to 
break the chain of repeated infection.) 

On the other hand, Navahos had some real medical differences 
from other populations. Doctors at Ft. Defiance had seen no 
proven cases of asthma, lung cancer, or diabetic coma in Navaho 
patients. Gall bladder and thyroid troubles, often associated with 
coronary disease among whites, were common on the Navaho 
reservation, but coronary disease itself was virtually absent. 

These differences were challenging to inquisitive doctors, but 
they were mere passing curiosities compared with the cultural 
differences between Navahos and whites, which often interfered 
seriously with medical practice on the reservation. 

One source of trouble was the language barrier. Even skilled 
English-speaking linguists have great difficulty learning Navaho, 
a language which bears no relation to European tongues. Medical 
interpreters on the reservation, therefore, were Indian employees 
in the hospitals, and doctors often had considerable trouble find- 
ing an interpreter they could rely on. 

This was serious enough in hospitals such as Ft. Defiance, where 
the choice of English-speaking Navaho staff workers was fairly 
wide, but in the off-reservation hospitals it quickly became the 
greatest problem in handling the Navaho TB patients. The few 
patients who spoke some English were perforce the only inter- 
preters at first, not an ideal situation from a medical standpoint. 

Beyond the language barrier were differences of a deeper order. 
Traditionally, Navahos treated all forms of disease through their 
religious leaders, the “‘singers’’ who conducted ceremonials for 
the benefit of patients. —To the Navahos, disease was caused by 
the individual’s falling out of harmony with a delicately adjusted 
universe, a displacement which the ceremonial was supposed to 
correct. 

Yet even in religion the Navahos were experimenters, and when 
ceremonials did not cure disease they were increasingly willing 
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to let the white doctors have a try. Some of the singers themselves 
were beginning to acknowledge that more than a ceremonial was 
required to treat tuberculosis. Several singers who were members 
of the Tribal Council joined in the plea for a modern tubercu- 
losis hospital at Ft. Defiance. 

But since alternative routes to health existed for the Navahos, 
some difference of opinion was inevitable. “They tell me tuber- 
culosis is inflicted by a person coughing in your face,” a Navaho 
medicine man said recently at a Tribal Council meeting. “Right 
away I disagree with it. A person should not be that weak to be 
susceptible to a man’s cough. We have a definite point in mind 
and know of how a man gets to be afflicted with tuberculosis. 
One is the ceremony about the Wind Chant. If something goes 
wrong with that, it is tuberculosis, and if lightning strikes you, 
tuberculosis is the result.” 

Most Navahos would concede that the medicine man had a 
good chance of being at least partly correct, and thus Navaho 
hospital patients often came under heavy pressure from their 
families to have a ceremonial performed. This pressure, plus the 
fact that patients in the off-reservation hospitals were plain home- 
sick for their families, resulted in a lot of Navahos’ leaving hos- 
pitals against medical advice and reactivating their disease. 

By July, 1953, this problem was serious enough for Deuschle 
to take it to the Tribal Council. He told them that of three hun- 
dred patients sent off the reservation up to that time, sixty-three 
had already left the sanatoria before their treatment was com- 
pleted. He spelled out what this meant in future trouble for the 
patients and their families, and added, “There is another phase 
you should look into, and that is the cost to the Tribe of this in- 
complete treatment of tuberculosis. Since October, and figuring 
only the sixty-three patients who signed out of off-reservation 
sanatoria, we have estimated that $164,000 was wasted.” Admit- 
tedly it was federal money, but the debit could be heavy against 
the Navahos in future appropriations. 

The cause was not just homesickness for the reservation, as 
Deuschle pointed out: “At Ft. Defiance Hospital, right here on 
the reservation, thirty-three people left in one year before their 
treatment for tuberculosis could be carried out. So there are two 
questions: First, why do people leave before treatment is com- 
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pleted, and second, what do we do about it? I do not know the 
answer, and I appeal to you, all members of the Tribal Council, 
to make suggestions that would help to solve the problem.” 

Mrs. Anna Wauneka, of Klagetoh, Arizona, only woman at the 
time on the seventy-three member council, replied that she had 
recently been made chairman of the Council Committee on 
Health and Welfare. “In that connection, I would certainly like 
to visit these hospitals and tell these people what I have heard, 
and my talk to them would be that they should remain until 
cured.” Other councilmen saw it much the same way, suggesting 
personal contacts with their constituents and health education 
radio broadcasts to get the ideas across. 

From this meeting and others within the tribe and the Bureau, 
a program of TB health education was begun and applied in and 
out of hospitals. A color film was made on tuberculosis with 
Navaho actors and soundtrack, to be shown wherever a Navaho 
audience could be assembled. The “actors” were patients who 
told their own stories of their symptoms and of the hospital 
treatment they had received. 

To alleviate homesickness, families on the reservation made 
tape recordings to be played back to their relatives who were pa- 
tients in distant hospitals. 

The contract hospitals also began recruiting Navaho ward men 
and nurses who could interpret in addition to their other duties. 
At Ft. Defiance an interpreter’s school was organized to train 
such workers. In some hospitals, as the interpreter situation im- 
proved, it became possible to write and translate letters for illiter- 
ate patients, obviously a basic factor in morale, but one of the 
most difficult to provide for off the reservation. 

Possibly all these efforts would have been of little use, except 
for the fact that treatment with drugs, relying more and more on 
the INH which McDermott and Muschenheim had introduced 
to the reservation, was having excellent results with many patients 
when continued long enough. After several months of demonstra- 
tion a good proportion of Navaho patients could understand that 
it was worth staying in the hospital to get well. (This situation 
paralleled the experience of doctors throughout the country who 
found more TB patients willing to enter and stay in hospitals as 
better methods of treatment were introduced.) 
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Deuschle had to wait while the health education program and 
the new drugs got in their licks, but in the related matter of the 
Navaho approach to curing disease he could act directly. When 
he diagnosed a case of active TB and suggested hospital treatment, 
the family usually wanted to hold a sing first. That made sense 
to Deuschle. When Navahos got upset they were, like anyone else, 
poor patients. If a sing would clear the air and give him a re- 
laxed patient, Deuschle was all for it. He did not extend this dis- 
pensation to interrupting medical treatment once it was begun, 
but in those cases he invited the medicine men to hold their sing 
in the hospital. They always declined, but they appreciated the 
offer and were usually willing to delay the sing until the patient 
was sufficiently well by medical standards. 

This approach, shared by several of Deuschle’s colleagues, was 
fairly novel on the reservation, where in time past some doctors 
had openly shown their contempt for the Navahos’ “healing re- 
ligion.”” The medical staff's efforts to see things from the Nava- 
hos’ point of view paid off in a rapid drop in the irregular dis- 
charge rate at Ft. Defiance. The off-reservation hospitals had 
higher rates, and still have—so high that this part of the program 
is a continuing problem. Most of the irregular discharges from 
these hospitals have been among older patients. The younger 
Navahos who have been to school can better understand the im- 
portance of completing their treatment and are more willing to 
see it through. 

No one with experience with tuberculosis, be he doctor or pa- 
tient, white or Navaho, cares for the long, expensive, infantilizing 
stay in bed which has been basic treatment for the disease for more 
than half a century. In the last decade several new drugs have 
seemed to promise a cheaper and quicker cure. On wider exper- 
ience the drugs have proved not to be miraculous, but some of 
them even so are fairly effective against tuberculosis. INH, for 
example, turned out to be somewhat more useful against TB than 
streptomycin combined with PAS, and was particularly effective 
against the acute tuberculous meningitis which had been killing 
so many Navaho children. 

However, as with streptomycin and PAS, INH could not help 
all patients. Nor did it remove the need for bed rest. McDermott 
and Muschenheim, quite understandably in these circumstances, 
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were looking for a still better anti-tuberculosis drug. Several 
months after the INH trials began, they were ready with a new 
candidate for clinical testing, a drug called pyrazinamide. This 
drug, which was used both at The New York Hospital and on the 
Navaho reservation, proved in combination with INH to be con- 
siderably more effective against tuberculosis than any previously 
known drug or combination of drugs. Unfortunately some pa- 
tients receiving pyrazinamide developed liver poisoning, and 
treatment had to be discontinued on all patients. The question 
remains, would a lower dose of pyrazinamide with INH be equally 
effective and also non-toxic? McDermott and Muschenheim and 
their colleagues are working intensely on this prospect, for the 
drug combination is too promising to drop without further study. 

As a long-range goal the Cornell team hopes to develop a sim- 
ple, powerful remedy for largely unsupervised home treatment 
of tuberculosis. They are thinking not only of the Navaho reser- 
vation, with its chronic shortage of medical facilities, but also of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world where TB still dominates 
the public health picture and where there is no possibility in the 
reasonable future of building adequate hospitals for treating tu- 
berculosis. Pyrazinamide and INH come close to filling the re- 
quirements for such a remedy. If the problem of liver damage 
can be eliminated, then the Cornell workers will face the next 
logical step in their researches—the question of how to persuade 
non-Western, non-scientific people to co-operate in an effective 
large-scale home treatment program against tuberculosis. 

In anticipation of that step the physicians have begun to call 
on social scientists for aid, but their own highly successful exper- 
iences with the Navahos have already given them considerable 
understanding of the kind of situations they may encounter. 
Muschenheim and McDermott, for example, worked as closely 
with the Navaho leaders on the drug problems as they did with 
the reservation doctors. They invited three officials of the Tribal 
Council to visit The New York Hospital to inspect the research 
projects and facilities there. On the reservation members of the 
Cornell team held extended sessions with the entire Advisory 
Committee of the Tribal Council, making rounds and talking to 
patients and then discussing tuberculosis with the aid of X-rays 
until every question was answered. 
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The appeal of the project for doctors acquainted with it is 
shown in the case of Dr. Deuschle, who left the reservation in 
July, 1954, when his tour of duty with the Public Health Service 
was over. Deuschle at first resumed his work in cancer, but he has 
recently joined the Cornell team and will divide his time between 
New York and the reservation. 

While the Cornell project can grip the enthusiasm of physicians 
and other professional workers, its most resounding endorsement 
has come from the Navaho tribe. Soon after the INH program 
started, the Tribal Council voted an unsolicited grant of $10,000 
to the project for travel and maintenance expenses of the Cornell 
workers on their visits to the reservation. 

Dr. McDermott remarked of the gift, “Naturally I believe this 
represents the ideal type of technologic aid program in that it 
employs the contributions of a privately-endowed university, pri- 
vate industry (which furnished the drugs), the federal govern- 
ment, and most important of all, this generous contribution from 
the Navahos who have the problem and wish it attacked.” 

In February, 1954, the Tribal Council met and voted another 
$10,000 to continue the support of the Cornell program. At that 
meeting Muschenheim, McDermott, and Deuschle reported on 
their work—a report greeted with unprecedented applause from 
the Council. McDermott mentioned, among other things, that 
doctors all over the world had learned to look to the Navaho reser- 
vation as a source of the latest information on tuberculosis. He 
was referring to the drug trials, but his words would have been 
equally true of the broader problems of tuberculosis control 
among largely illiterate populations. You do it with money and 
with technical ability, but particularly with intelligent sympathy 
for what the people have in their minds. 
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MEMORANDUM 


By MARTIN ROBBINS 


11 November ’54, 
directive to remember war: 


henceforth to be known 
as Veteran’s day. Kill 
reference to Armistice, 
leaving (open) parentheses 
to include future pyres 

of blasted flesh, 

in quick retrospect 


disregard spectres 

in league with 

18’s faith, and 

sweep up the rubble. 


Those comforted 

by the 11 o'clock silence 
(aircraft above are friendly) 
and disturbed by changed 
punctuation may learn 

new style or retire 

seeking other offices. 
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Pascal today 


C. F. ZEEK 


If a cultivated American were asked what writer best represents 
the French mind, he would probably answer Voltaire. For is not 
Voltaire the chief figure in the Age of Enlightenment and are not 
Frenchmen best known for their love of reason—their logic and 
wit? Yet foreigners often forget that the French also have Pascal 
—who is the very antithesis of Voltaire. Indeed, since Pascal was 
a pure French product in contrast to Voltaire, who spent much 
time abroad, many Frenchmen consider Pascal the pride of their 
race and, as M. Victor Giraud, a leading Pascal scholar, puts it, 
“They wish to be considered sons of Pascal rather than sons of 
Voltaire.” 

But there are others who might suggest Descartes as the most 
representative of French minds. Was not his rationalism typical 
of the seventeenth century—the age when Boileau cried out ‘“‘aimez 
donc la raison” and counseled even lyric poeis to be rational? 
Yet it was Pascal, not Descartes, who created French prose—the 
French prose that we know today, a prose, to use Lytton 
Strachey’s words, “which ranks by virtue of its vigor, elegance and 
precision as a unique thing in the literature of the world.” Vol- 
taire was right when he remarked that the best comedies of Mo- 
liere have no more salt in them than Pascal’s first Provincial 
Letters and that Bossuet wrote nothing more sublime than the last 
ones. And today it is generally agreed that it was the Provincial 
Letters that ushered in the glorious age of French classicism. 

Unlike his contemporaries, the Préciteuses—those aristocratic 
women whose ambition, in their quest for the unusual, was to 
make language more artificial and more complex—Pascal insisted 
on simplicity. Accordingly the most striking qualities in Pascal’s 
prose are its simplicity, its precision, its compactness. In one of 
his letters he remarks: ‘‘Please forgive me for writing such a long 
letter; I haven't the leisure to write a short one.” Indeed he 
achieved his marvelous simplicity and directness of style only by 
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long tedious application. Some of his letters took twenty days to 
write and were revised many times with the utmost pains. 

But, some one will ask, isn’t Pascal entirely out-of-date? It is 
true that during the so-called “reign of science’’ Sainte-Beuve said: 
‘“Pascal’s Apology can no longer have any edifying effect on the 
public. One may say that it has had its day.’’ Yet before Sainte- 
Beuve’s century ended there was a great revival of interest in 
Pascal, as is seen in such philosophers as Bergson and William 
James. And even today a continued live interest in Pascal is seen 
in the fact that thirteen editions of the Apology (Pensées) have 
already been published in this twentieth century. 

While Pascal is of great interest to the student of literature be- 
cause he created modern French prose and because his Provincial 
Letters are valued by pamphleteers, he is important to others for 
other reasons. ‘To mathematicians Pascal is well-known for his 
arithmetical triangle and for his studies in the doctrine of probabil- 
ities. To physicists, he is known for Pascal’s law concerning the 
pressure of liquids as well as his spectacular experiments in atmos- 
pheric pressure which gave the world the barometer. To inven- 
tors and businessmen, he is the inventor of the wheelbarrow, the 
omnibus and the adding machine, which for its time was some- 
thing of an international sensation. (Recently one of Pascal's 
machines was brought to America by the International Business 
Machines Corporation to display along with its electronic calcu- 
lating machines.) 

To theologians Pascal is known for his Apology for the Chris- 
tian religion. To scholars Pascal is of extraordinary interest be- 
cause he did not live to see his Apology published, and the numer- 
ous loose notes that he left on scraps of paper have furnished an 
intriguing problem—both to decipher, as they are written by a 
feverish hand, and to arrange—for, until recently, it was not 
known just how Pascal would have put them together and just 
what he would have left out. Various editors have enjoyed ar- 
ranging them to suit their tastes or preconceived notions. What 
is more interesting still, these notes let us, as it were, hear Pascal 
thinking out loud. And what a thinker he was! 

Pascal is such a many-sided genius that almost anyone can find 
in him something that appeals to his special interests. But, be- 
yond that, Pascal has a quality that appeals to all mankind—he 
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is so very human, so non-professional. Although he was a dis- 
tinguished mathematician, physicist, inventor and writer, he 
prided himself first on being a well-bred gentleman, an honnéte 
homme. 


When we see a natural style, we are amazed and delighted, for we 
expected to find an author and we find a man. Whereas people of 
good taste who, opening a book, think they will find a man, are sur- 
prised to find an author! ... We ought not to say of anyone: “he is 
a mathematician” or “he is a preacher” or “he is eloquent” but “he 
is a gentleman.” ‘This quality alone pleases me. When the sight of a 
man reminds me of his book, it is a bad sign; I wish you would not 
notice any quality until it emerges, or Occasion to use it arises. Ne 
quid nimis, nothing to excess, lest one quality prevail and label the 
man.... Man is full of wants: he cares only for those who can satisfy 
them all. “This one is a good mathematician,” some one will say. But 
I have nothing to do with mathematics. Another is a poet but not a 
gentleman. What I need is a well-bred man who can answer all my 
needs in a general way. 


However Pascal later qualifies this by saying: “Since we can not 
be universal and know all that is to be known about everything, 
we ought to know a little about everything. For it is far better 
to know something of everything than to know all about one 
thing.” And when the well-bred man is with others, he will avoid 
talking about his special interests, for “the ego is hateful,” accord- 
ing to Pascal. 

If Pascal’s ideal later came to be the honnéte homme, that was 
not always the case. The son of a judge who had a deep interest in 
mathematics and who devoted himself to the education of his son 
after his wife died, Blaise Pascal soon revealed an extraordinary 
liking for mathematics. But his father, wishing him to acquire 
first a knowledge of Latin and Greek, kept all books on mathe- 
matics out of his sight. Nevertheless, if we are to believe his sis- 
ter, Blaise pursued his investigations and, although ignorant of 
mathematical terms, calling a circle a round and a line a bar, he 
discovered the pons asinorum and a great part of the first book 
of Euclid! When he was sixteen his treatise on conic sections as- 
tonished Descartes. Later, when his father, as a government ofhi- 
cial in Rouen, was overwhelmed with his burden of bookkeeping, 
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Blaise applied his knowledge of mathematics to the invention of 
an adding machine. 

It was also in Rouen that an accident to his father resulted in 
what has become known as Pascal’s “‘first conversion.’ When his 
father broke his hip it was set by two Jansenist gentlemen, who 
preached their doctrine while curing their patient. As a conse- 
quence, Blaise, his two sisters, and his father were all converts to 
Jansenism—a strict Puritanical sect within the Catholic Church. 
From that moment (1646) Pascal belonged to Port-Royal and 
the Jansenists. As Professor Lanson remarked: “All the crises— 
illness or bereavements—which afflicted him, revealed the depth 
of his Jansenist faith. While ill, he composed his Prayer for the 
Good Use of Illness.” 

In the meanwhile he remained a layman, frequented society and 
continued his scientific labors, which attracted the attention of 
all of Europe. He demonstrated atmospheric pressure; he ex- 
plained the theory of progress; with Fermat he produced the 
Calcul des Probabilités. At the same time he extended his social 
relations. After his father died, leaving him a small fortune, his 
sister Jacqueline took the veil; and he was alone and free. His 
health being very poor, he was advised to give up his arduous 
scientific experiments and relax. So he went in for society. He 
was invited everywhere, entertained, admired. While still con- 
tinuing his scientific research he lived the life of a great lord. He 
became intimate with the free-thinkers, one of whom, the Cheva- 
lier de Méré, furnished him with the guiding principle of some 
of his most profound views. Little by little society won him; he 
realized that to get along well and succeed in society it took some- 
thing different from the scientific spirit; it took taste, discernment. 
Thus came into being Pascal’s famous distinction between the 
esprit de géométrie, which is the spirit of science, and the esprit 
de finesse, which is that of life and art. 

And so we behold the spectacle of a frail human being torn 
between very wide interests. It is indeed a great and poignant 
drama—the story of the pull on Pascal’s soul of science, of society 
life, of money, of intellectual pride and of God. At one time sci- 
ence holds sway; then society life, and along with it, the love of 
money; then intellectual pride—terrific strains for one as delicate 
as he. 
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When he reached the age of thirty, he experienced his so-called 
“second conversion.” Whether due to a carriage accident on the 
Neuilly bridge in which his life was miraculously saved, or not, 
he suddenly became aware that never would human science or 
human love be able to fill the infinite capacity of his heart; he 
heard within him the call of God. And on the night of Novem- 
ber 23, 1654, he gave himself to God forever. At last he had found 
the superior truth that could put unity in his intellectual and 
moral life. 

Although Pascal moved to the Abbey of Port-Royal, he re- 
mained a layman with a layman’s mind. This man who was to 
become famous for his defense of the Christian religion had only 
a superficial knowledge of the Church fathers. But that very fact 
explained his power over the lay world; his ideas, method, style, 
everything about him proclaimed the savant and well-bred gentle- 
man—not the theologian. To see this, one has only to compare 
Pascal’s style with the austere style of the great Jansenist, Antoine 
Arnauld. 

In 1656, when violent attacks were being made against the Jan- 
senists and their leader, Arnauld, Pascal decided to reply. This 
he did in the form of the anonymous pamphlets called Provincial 
Letters, which baffled his adversaries and were so widely read and 
so entertained the public that they became immortal. Strange to 
say, no one found out that the author was Blaise Pascal until after 
his death. Pascal’s exaltation during this controversy was extreme. 
When his little niece was cured by a holy relic at Port-Royal, 
Pascal felt that this was a sign of God’s approval. 

Some think that this even made him overconfident at times, as, 
for instance, when he used his great will power to force a young 
friend, Mlle. de Roannez, to take the veil. Indeed, in spite of 
his incontestable grandeur and nobility of spirit, there is a side 
of Pascal which is not very sympathetic. Like Corneille in Poly- 
eucte, he is often too heroic, too harsh, too sectarian for the or- 
dinary man. At times it seems that, with him, the milk of human 
kindness is lacking. Yet his power as God’s advocate is beyond 
question. 

Before finishing the Provincial Letters Pascal formed the pro- 
ject of his Apology. He worked at this at intervals, as best he 
could, amid sharp suffering: for his terrific headaches never left 
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him. But he was serene and smiling now that he had attained the 
truth. He knew that he was one of the elect and he wrote the 
strange and admirable Mystére de Jésus. He took his very suffer- 
ing as a sign of his election and even devised new tortures—a 
steel belt with sharp points, a hair-cloth shirt—and privations. 
Not content with mortifying his flesh, he did what good he could 
for others. During his last days of weakness, Pascal gave refuge 
in his house to a poor family. When one of the children got small- 
pox and Pascal's sister suggested that the child be moved away, 
the saintly man refused. Although seriously ill, he insisted on 
moving out himself. 

Six weeks later he died, at the home of his sister, at the age of 
thirty-nine, with his unfinished Apology in the form of loose 
notes. Pascal’s family wanted to eliminate from these notes any- 
thing that might detract from his sainthood. Port-Royal wanted 
to eliminate all the ideas that would not suit Jansenist doctrine. 
Condorcet, later, wanted to emphasize only those ideas that would 
fit into the Age of Reason. 

It was only recently that M. Louis Lafuma, one of the greatest 
of living Pascal scholars, whom the writer had the honor of meet- 
ing several times recently in Paris, discovered that Pascal had al- 
ready arranged a considerable part of his notes himself before 
illness kept him from finishing the job. 

From conversations he had with friends, we know in general 
what Pascal had in mind. He was eager to convert the clever 
young free-thinkers of his day, many of whom he knew—young 
men who thought that anything that was not reasonable was not 
true. Apparently his plan was to show first that man must make a 
decision about God for “he is embarked”; then that reason is not 
dependable and must be supplemented by faith; and that the 
Christian religion promises real happiness and that it is true. 
Finally he was to show how one may become a believer. 

To attract their attention Pascal cries out to his young friends 
who are keen on gambling: 


You’ve got to make a bet; there is no option. You are embarked. 
Which will you choose then? Let us see what concerns you the least. 
You have two things to lose: the true and the good; and two things 
to stake: your reason and your will, your knowledge and your happi- 
ness. And your nature has two things to shun: error and misery. Your 
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reason is no more shocked in choosing one rather than the other, since 
you must of necessity choose. This one point is settled. But your hap- 
piness? Let us weigh the gain and the loss in calling heads that God 
is. Let us estimate these two chances. If you gain, you gain all; if 
you lose, you lose nothing. Then do not hesitate, wager that God is. 


While some have doubted that this bet (pari) was intended 
for insertion in the Apology, it has recently been proved that this 
manuscript, together with some others, was kept for a long time 
in Pascal's pocket. 

To demonstrate that reason is not dependable and has very lim- 
ited powers, Pascal first pictures man “in the ample bosom of na- 
ture” equally removed from the infinite universe, in which the 
earth is a mere dot, and the infinitesimal universe within the atom. 
According to Pascal: 


Man in nature is a zero compared with the infinite, an all compared 
with nothing, a mean between zero and infinity. Infinitely unable to 
grasp the extremes, the end of things and their principle are for him 
hopelessly hidden in impenetrable secrecy. What will he do then but 
perceive the appearance of the middle of things, in eternal despair 
of ever knowing either principle or end? 

Our intellect holds the same position in the world of thought as 
our body occupies in the vast expanse of nature. Confined as we are 
in every way, this middle state between two extremes figures in all 
our faculties. Our senses perceive nothing extreme; too much noise 
deafens us, too much light blinds, too great distance or too great 
nearness hampers vision, too many words, or too few, obscure speech, 
too much truth baffles us. Such is our true condition, rendering us in- 
capable of certain knowledge, or absolute ignorance. 


Man is not only unable to penetrate the riddles of the universe, 
but Pascal observes that he does not even understand his own 
nature: 


What is the ego? Does a man who loves someone on account of her 
beauty, really love her? No; for the smallpox which will kill the 
beauty without killing the person will cause him to love her no more. 
And if you love me for my judgment, my memory, do you love me? 
No; because I can lose these qualities without losing myself. Where 
then is this ego, if it be neither in the body, nor in the soul? And 
how love the body or the soul, except for the qualities which do not 
constitute me? So then we never love a person—only qualities and 
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appearances; and we are forever incapable of penetrating to the bot- 
tom of ourselves. That is why we want to avoid ourselves. Nothing 
is so intolerable to man as to be completely at rest, without passions, 
without business, without study; and that is why we have invented 
all sorts of diversions—love, work, amusements, etc. It isn’t the pos- 
session of the rabbit that we are chasing that makes us happy. We 
wouldn’t want it if it were given to us. But the chase keeps us from 
thinking about ourselves. 


Furthermore, reason is often deceived by our imagination. In 
fact, in Pascal’s opinion, ‘“‘imagination disposes of everything; it 
makes beauty, justice and happiness, which is everything in the 
world.” To illustrate: 


Who hands out reputations? Who apportions respect and veneration 
to people, to achievements, to laws, to the great, if not this faculty of 
imagination? All the wealth of the world would be insufficient with- 
out its help. 

Would you not say that this magistrate, whose reverent old age 
makes him respected by a whole nation, is influenced by pure reason 
of the loftiest kind, and that he judges things as they are, ignoring 
trifling details which touch the imagination only of weaker men? 
Watch his coming to a religious service, filled with devout zeal, his 
sound judgment strengthened by his ardent charity. He is ready to 
listen with exemplary respect. But if the preacher, when he appears, 
turns out to be endowed with a hoarse voice and an odd sort of face, 
if his barber has shaved him badly, and if on top of that he looks 
bedraggled, I will wager that, no matter what great truths he enunci- 
ates, our magistrate’s gravity will give way. 

The greatest philosopher in the world, standing on the brink of a 
precipice, on a plank wider than is necessary, and convinced by his 
reason that he was perfectly safe, would be undone by his imagination. 
Many would be unable to think of such a thing without breaking 
into a cold sweat. ... We all know that the sight of cats or rats, even 
the crushing of a piece of coal, is enough to knock the reason off its 
hinges. The tone of voice affects even the wisest, and can alter the 
sense of a speech or a poem. 

Our magistrates know this secret. Their red robes, the ermine in 
which they wrap themselves like furry cats, the courts where they sit, 
the fleurs-de-lis—they needed all that solemn paraphernalia, and physi- 
cians without their cassocks and mules, and lawyers without their 
square caps and gowns four times too big, would never have taken in 
the world, which can not resist so convincing a display. If magis- 
trates had true justice and if physicians had the true art of healing, 
they would not need their square caps; the majesty of these sciences 
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would be venerable enough by itself. But as their knowledge is only 
imaginary they have to employ these silly tools that strike the imagin- 
ation; and thereby they inspire respect. Soldiers alone are not dis- 
guised in this manner, because indeed their part is more essential; 
they establish themselves by force, the others by monkey shines. 


Another source of error, according to Pascal, is bouts of sickness 
which weaken our judgment and our senses. From all this Pascal 
reasons that man is only a subject full of error, natural and inef- 
faceable without grace: 


Nothing shows him the truth. Everything deceives him. These two 
sources of truth, reason and the senses, besides both being wanting in 
sincerity, deceive each other in turn. What is a man to do? 

All that I know is that I am soon to die, but what I know the least 
about is that very death that I can’t possibly avoid. 


We may jest now but “the last act is bloody, however fine the 
comedy of life may be in all the rest: in the end they throw a bit 
of earth on your head and there you are forever.” 

But there is a way of apprehending truth that is not the way 
of the mathematician or logician. We can transfer certain genera! 
laws of mathematics, thinks Pascal, to religion. To illustrate, he 
gives us an admirable fragment. In geometry, he reminds us, you 
can add as many points together as you please, you will not get a 
straight line—it is of a different order. You can put together all 
the lines you please; you will not get a surface—it is of a different 
order. You may add together a lot of surfaces; you will not get 
a solid—it is of a different order. By analogy he proceeds to ob- 
serve that: 


All bodies, the firmament, the stars, the earth and its kingdoms, are 
not equal to the least of minds; for the mind knows this and itself; 
and the bodies know nothing. 

All the bodies put together and all the minds put together and all 
that they produce are not equal to the least act of charity. For that is 
of an infinitely higher order. 

From all bodies put together you could not extract the slightest 
thought. From all the bodies and minds one could not draw an act 
of charity; that is impossible, of another order, a supernatural order. 

In the order of charity if we wish to save our souls, it is vain for us 
to enrich our minds, our salvation will not be one inch nearer. Like- 
wise in the order of the mind we can accumulate all the riches of 
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Croesus, our knowledge will not be increased one whit. That is of a 
different order. 

We know the truth not merely through reason, but also,through the 
heart, and it is in this last way that we know first principles. . .. For 
the knowledge of first principles, such as the existence of space, time, 
motion, number, is as sound as any knowledge furnished by our rea- 
soning. And it is on the knowledge supplied by the heart and intui- 
tion that reason rests, founding thereon all its utterances. The heart 
feels that there are three dimensions in space and that numbers are 
infinite, and reason goes on to show that there are no square numbers 
one of which is double the other. Principles are felt, propositions are 
deduced; all with certainty, though reached by different routes. ‘There- 
fore “Humble yourself, powerless reason; be silent, imbecile nature, 
and hear from your master your true condition of which you are igno- 
rant. Listen to God!” 


Then the oft-quoted line: ‘““The heart has its own reasons which 
reason does not know; a thousand things declare it. ... Does one 
love by reason? ... It is the heart that feels God, not reason. 
That is what faith is: God felt by the heart, not by reason.” For 
Pascal the heart, instinct, sentiment all mean intuition. ‘here 
isn’t an intellectual act which is not based on an initial act of 
faith. When one says he believes in reason, he is committing an act 
of faith. 

After demonstrating that religion is not contrary to reason and 
that reason itself is far from trustworthy, Pascal shows that the 
Christian religion is worthy of respect because it alone can account 
for the enigma of man’s nature. “What a monster is man,” says 
he, “what a novelty, what a portent, what a chaos, what a con- 
tradiction, what a prodigy! Universal judge and helpless worm; 
trustee of truth and sink of uncertainty and error; glory and scum 
of the universe. Who will unravel this tangle?’ On the one hand, 
as Pascal points out, such sceptics as the Pyrrhonists see only the 
weakness of man. For them knowledge is only opinions: justice 
is only custom; morals are only manners; authority is only force. 
On the other hand, Epictetus and the Stoics see only the greatness 
of man. For, in their view, the mind and the will are free and 
through them man can be perfect. 

Pascal, for his part, sees both. “All our dignity,” he asserts, 
“consists in thought. ... Man is only a reed, the weakest in na- 
ture; but he is a thinking reed. ... The greatness of man is great 
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in that he knows he is miserable. A tree doesn’t know it is miser- 
able.” Pascal then points out that the Christian religion in the 
doctrine of the fall of man takes into account both the greatness 
and the weakness of man. As Lamartine later expresses it: “Man 
is a fallen God who remembers the heavens.” What makes man 
unhappy is his awareness of his fall. But that is also a source of his 
grandeur. Next Pascal shows that the Christian religion promises 
man real happiness since it is a religion of love. Jesus Christ is 
the Redeemer: to fallen and miserable human nature, He brings 
pardon, salvation, eternal joy. 

Now when Pascal tries to prove that the Christian religion is 
true, he gets into difficulties. Although a great scientist and math- 
ematician, he is not equipped to make a philological and histor- 
ical study of the Scriptures, and this is the weakest part of the 
Apology. In answer to the question of how to become a believer, 
Pascal reaches the following conclusion: one must believe; and 
while waiting for grace to believe, one must live as a Christian, 
act as if one believed. One must “bend the machine,” as he puts 
it, go to church, become as a little child. He contends that 
nothing is more reasonable than this disavowal of reason, because, 
as we have seen, “‘it is the heart, not the reason, which feels God... 
and the heart has its reasons which reason doesn’t know.” This 
thought alone, in the opinion of many, should give Pascal a claim 
to immortality. 

One may say that in his Pensées Pascal ruined forever the pre- 
tensions of reason in the realm of the metaphysical; he established 
that rational evidence—Descartes to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—is not the only or even the strongest evidence; that the heart 
is at the base of all our beliefs. Note the assertion of the American 
philosopher, Willam James: “Our passional nature not only law- 
fully may but must decide.” 

Now this heroic spirit who gave all his strength to win over to 
Christianity the free-thinkers who swarmed over Paris in his time 
was not always free of doubt himself. Once—we do not know 
just when, for the fragments are not dated—he wrote: “Man’s 
condition is inconstancy, sorrow, worry.” In the presence of the 
Infinite this feverish, trembling soul was not always quite sure of 
himself. Once when he looked up into the starry heavens seeking 
a solution to the mystery of the universe and got no answer, he 
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cried out in anguish: “The eternal silence of those infinite spaces 
terrifies me.” 

Nevertheless, in his doublet when he died there was found a 
parchment which he had long worn on his person. On it were 
the words: “Monday, November 23, 1654. FIRE. God of Abra- 
ham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, not of the philosophers and 
savants. Certainty! Certainty! Joy! Peace!” 


THE HARSHNESS OF SUMMER 
By ELIZABETH CRAWFORD YATES 


The wind of late summer 
Wearies the leaves. 

Wind dries the green August. 
Beyond billows of dust, 

Are blue fragments of sky, 
But, yellowed and dry, 

Grass withers and grieves 

At the harshness of summer, 
Of the old, painted mummer. 
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A letter on criticism 


JOHN STEINBECK 


[Bernard Bowron’s article, “The Grapes of Wrath: a ‘Wagon’s West’ Ro- 
mance,” appeared in the Summer (1954) issue of The Colorado Quarterly. 
Warren French's criticism of the point of view in the Bowron essay was pub- 
lished in the Winter (1955) Quarterly. Then the editors asked John Stein- 
beck to comment on the two critical commentaries on his book. We think 
that his reply to our request will be of interest to the general reader as well 
as to the student of criticism.] 


Feb. 5, 1955 
Dear Editors: 

Thank you for your very kind letter and your offer to make 
space available for my comment on the two recent articles on the 
Grapes of Wrath which have appeared in the Quarterly. I wish I 
could so comment but I have no opinions nor ideas on the subject. 
Indeed, both pieces seem to me to be nearer to taxonomy than to 
criticism. Much of the new criticism with its special terms and 
parochial approach is interesting to me, although I confess I don’t 
understand it very well, but I cannot see that it has very much to 
do with the writing of novels good or bad. And since the new 
critics fight each other even more fiercely than they do the strapped 
down and laid open subjects of their study, it would seem to me 
that they do not have a table of constants. In less criticismal terms, 
I think it isa bunch of crap. As such I am not against it so long as 
it is understood that the process is a kind of ill tempered parlour 
game in which nobody gets kissed. What such an approach would 
do to a student beyond confusing him and perhaps making him 
shy away from reading, I have no idea. I do not read much criti- 
cism of my work any more. In the first place it is valueless as ad- 
vice or castigation since the criticised piece is finished and I am 
not likely to repeat it. And in the second place, the intrafrontal 
disagreements only succeed in puzzling me. Recently a critic 
proved by parallel passages that I had taken my whole philosophy 
from a 17th century Frenchman of whom I had never heard. I 
usually know what I want to say and hope I have the technique to 
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say it clearly and effectively. As Tennessee Williams once said, ‘‘I 
put it down that a way and that’s the only way I know to put it 
down.” 

I don’t think the Grapes of Wrath is obscure in what it tries to 
say. As to its classification and pickling, I have neither opinion 
nor interest. It’s just a book, interesting I hope, instructive in the 
same way the writing instructed me. It’s structure is very care- 
fully worked out and it is no more intended to be inspected than 
is the skeletal structure of a pretty girl. Just read it, don’t count 
it! 

Please believe me when I say I have nothing against the schol- 
arly or critical approach. It does seem to me to have very little to 
do with the writing or reading of books. 

The writing of books is a lonely and difficult job, and it takes 
all the time I have. Remember the negro boy in Texas who when 
asked by a priest whether he was a catholic, replied, “Hell no, 
father, I’m having enough trouble just being a nigger.” Well I’m 
having enough—just being a writer. 

I am working now on a long novel, trying to get it straight and 
clear—trying to fit method to subject and tone to surround the 
whole—trying to fit the thousand details and people into the pat- 
tern. Imagine, if you will, the confusion if criticism should come 
now. No book would ever get written if the critic could get at the 
mind of a writer rather than his work. Afterwards, critics are 
hardly more destructive than silver fish. 

Yours, 
John Steinbeck 
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Recommended reading 


Rosert G. ATHEARN (History) — (1) 
Milton Lott, The Last Hunt. “An 
absorbing novel of the buffalo hunt- 
ers in the final stages of herd anni- 
hilation in Montana. There is a 
good deal of the feeling of man 
against nature, the enormity of the 
plains area, etc. that readers a few 
years ago gained from Guthrie’s Big 
Sky.”— (2) E. Eugene Hollon, Beyond 
the Cross Timbers. “Here is the story 
of General Randolph B. Marcy's ex- 
plorations of the high plains and 
Rocky Mountain region written in a 
fast-moving and exciting manner. Of 
particular interest is the space de- 
voted to Mrs. Marcy whose letters 
revealed the hardships faced by an 
army wife in the West during the 
first half of the nineteenth century.” 
— (3) Edgar I. Stewart, Custer’s Luck. 
“While a book about Custer is almost 
an annual event, this one stands out. 
Stewart has not used the so-often ad- 
vertised ‘new and hitherto unpub- 
lished material’ but simply weaves 
together a highly readable account of 
events leading up to the disaster on 
the Little Big Horn from the mass 
of evidence collected through the 
years. While it is a non-fiction piece, 
it has the pace and suppressed excite- 
ment of a novel. No reader will be 
bored.” 


RosertT M. OLiver (Engineering) — 
Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America 
(Little, Brown & Co.). “This book 
has been suggested as ‘required read- 
ing for all college teachers,’ but aside 
from its considerable worth as an 
acute analysis of modern mass educa- 
tion problems, it is witty enough to 
entertain almost anyone who has 
been brushed by these problems pro- 
fessionally.” 


HENRY 
Mann, 
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Pettit (English) —Thomas 
The Confessions of Felix 


Krull; Confidence Man (Knopf, 
1955). “In this, Mann’s last novel be- 
fore his death this summer, he is at 
his best in a novel of high humor and 
delightful irony.” 


MARJORY STEPHENSON (Library) — 
(1) Hope Muntz, The Golden War- 
rior, the Story of Harold and Wil- 
liam (London, Chatto and Windus, 
1948). “Rich, sombre, restrained, 
this novel of Harold the Saxon and 
his England moves inevitably toward 
the obliteration of Hastings. Strong 
characterization and accurate detail 
make this one of the few worthy his- 
torical novels.”—(2) Ignacio Silone, 
A Handful of Blackberries, translated 
by Darina Dilone (Harper, 1953). 
“Absorbing narrative style together 
with the rich vitality of highly orig- 
inal characters make this novel a 
passport to seething contemporary 
life in the mountains of Italy.’”"— (3) 
Kamala Taylor (Purnaiya), Nectar 
ina Sieve (J. Day Co., 1955). “Ruk- 
mani tells her life story of learning, 
contriving, loving, and suffering in 
village India. This is a novel power- 
ful enough to draw the reader past 
barriers of poverty and exotic customs 
to join an important portion of the 
human race.”’—(4) Geoffrey House- 
hold, Fellow Passenger (Little, Brown 
& Co., 1955). “Hilarious take-off on 
the hectic adventure novel, written 
in a style that can only be called 
suave. The improbable story, set 
down by the rogue himself while in- 
carcerated in the Tower, involves 
the Communist party, a beautiful 
atomic scientist, a hatful of diamonds, 
and a certain Latin American repub- 
ie.” 


E. J. West (English) —(1) Jacques 
Barzun, God’s Country and Mine. A 
Declaration of Love, Spiced with a 
Few Harsh Words (1954). “Wise, 
witty ,and vastly comprehensive study 
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of America and Americans, the land 
and its people and their mores at 
mid-century (including an_ hilarious 
account of a baseball game as viewed 
by a foreign visitor), by one of the 
most urbane humanists teaching in 
our country today.”—(2) Bergan 
Evans, The Spoor of Spooks and 
Other Nonsense (1954). “The eru- 
dite and epigrammatic quiz-master 
and English professor from North- 
western continues his all-out attack 
upon popular superstitions and fal- 
lacies begun some years ago in his 
Anatomy of Nonsense. If you're an- 
noyed by this sentence, the last in 
the book: ‘We have stood too long 
in sneers amid the alien scorn,’ you’d 
probably better leave this one alone, 
but it is both entertaining and fright- 
eningly illuminating.”—(3) The 
Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley 


authors 
(Continued from page 116) 
StorM Butt (“An Approach to 


Modern Music,” p. 161) is Professor 
and Head of the Division of Piano in 
the College of Music at the University 
of Colorado. 


WILLARD MARSH (“Last Tag,” p. 178) 
is just back in the United States after 
three years in Mexico. In 1950-51 he 
was the recipient of the Albert M. 
Bender Grant-In-Aid for his poetry. 
He has published approximately sixty 
poems and thirty short stories in Yale 
Review, Antioch Review, Western 
Review, Southwest Review, Pacific 
Spectator, California Quarterly, Ariz- 
ona Quarterly, Furioso, Georgia Re- 
view, Quarterly Review of Literature, 
New Mexico Quarterly, and Saturday 
Evening Post. He is represented in 
Martha Foley’s Best American Short 
Stories—1953, The Antioch Review 


authors 


(1954). “One of the finest light- 
verse writers of our time and, in- 
cidentally, one of the most serious 
poet-commentators of our time, con- 
tinues her warm and loving series of 
lovely volumes—and this is quite her 
best. The spoof on T. S. Eliot, after 
reading his verse and viewing The 
Confidential Clerk, is a little gem of 
real parody and well worth in itself 
the price of admission.” 


P. H. WRENN (English) —Herbert J. 
Muller, The Uses of the Past (Men- 
tor, MS112). “ ‘Our task is to create 
a “usable poet” for our own living 
purposes’ (p. 38); a fascinating ap- 
plication of historical knowledge; a 
reply to Toynbee and the other 
doom-criers; a convincing essay in an 
historiography whose tools are irony 
and ‘the tragic view.’ ”’ 


Anthology, and the 1955 edition of 
Best Post Stories. 


Ropert Krikcer (“The Bicycle,” 
poem, p. 193) received his B.A. in 
June, 1955, from Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Oregon, where as 
a senior scholarship student he stud- 
ied poetry and short story under John 
Gross. His poems have appeared in 
Poetry (Chicago) . 


PAuL PETRIE (“Cremation,” poem, p. 
194) is working on his Ph.D. at State 
University of Iowa. He received his 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from Wayne 
University. His poetry has appeared 
in Poetry (Chicago) and The Beloit 
Poetry Journal. 


Paut M. Sears (“Tuberculosis and 
the Navahos,” p. 195) has just be- 
Editor of the New Mexico 
Quarterly. Previous positions include 
Publications Editor with the Bureau 
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of Business Research at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Editor of the 
University of New Mexico Press, and 
Publications Editor at the New Mex- 
ico School of Mines. He is the author 
of three children’s books on life his- 
tory of birds and animals, popular 
science articles published in Natural 
History Magazine, and articles on 
regional topics. 


MARTIN Rossins_ (“Memorandum,” 
poem, p. 205) of New York City, was 
graduated from the University of Col- 
orado in June, 1952, cum laude. He 
was for two summers Publicity and 
Public Relations Director for the 
Aspen Festival. He has been em- 
ployed in New York City as group 
worker connected with City College. 


C. F. ZEEK (“Pascal Today,” p. 206), 
now retired and living in Florida, his 
native state, was Head of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Van- 
derbilt University from 1937-53. He 
has been Visiting Professor at various 
surnmer schools including the Uni- 
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versity of Colorado, where he was 
Director of the French House for 
several summers. He was Rhodes 
Scholar from Louisiana and is now a 
member of the District Committee of 
Selection of Rhodes Scholars and a 
member of the National Committee 
of Selection for Fulbright grants. He 
is author of Louis de Bossy, Auteur 
Comique and editor of several college 
French texts. His articles have ap- 
peared in French Review and Mod- 
ern Language Quarterly. 


ELIZABETH CRAWFORD 
Harshness of Summer,” poem, p. 
217) of Vancouver, Washington, is 
a graduate of Oregon State College. 
Her poems have been published in 
York Herald Tribune, The 
Oregonian, New York Times, The 
Lantern, Christian Science Monitor, 
Ladies Home Journal, Prairie Schoon- 
er, Tacoma News Tribune, Christian 
Century, Wings, and Kaleidograph. 
She is the author of two books of 
verse, Memory Wears Gold Shoes and 
Wind Carvings. 
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